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30 Series, High 
Power Precision- 
Horizontal Boring, 
Drilling and Milling 
Machine, manu- 
factured by Giddings 
& Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., 

Fond du Jac, Wisc. 


G&L specifies precision shafting from The Steel 
Supply Company for their Powerful, Accurate, Vibrationless 
boring, drilling and milling machines. The Scale Strip 
which measures the delicate accuracy of G&L machines is 
made with our one-half of standard tolerance ground and 
polished shafting. 

Year after year G&L has found that precision shafting 
from The Steel Supply Company has more than met their 
exacting requirements from the standpoint of surface finish, 
concentricity and closer tolerance. 

We specialize in Precision Shafting. Our FREE two- 
color Folder “Call A Specialist’ contains in four short 
pages the technical data you need for trouble-free buying 
of steel shafting. Why not write today for your copy? 


*Also a complete inventory of Cold Finished 
Bars in rounds, squares, flats and hexa- 
gons. Drill Rod in 3 and 12 foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET e CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 
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These specialized services of 
nglewood Electrical Supply Company 

are proving more valuable than 
E ever to Electrical Contractors, 
| Industrial Plants, Maintenance 


Engineers, Builders and Architects. 


iE Complete engineering an layouts for industrial, commercial and residential lighting. 
| 8 Close contacts, through Englewood, with over 500 leading manufacturers of electrical products. 
@@E~ Expediting—to insure delivery of the products you need when you want them. 
| GME Expert guidance by experienced personnel. 


SME Access to quality electrical products from the largest warehoused stocks in the midwest. 


3 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


maglewwoodl ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO SOUTH BEND 
5801S. HALSTED ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 


ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 PHONE 4-1173 


ROCKFOR D 
124 N. FIRST ST: 
. ROCKFORD 3-5441 
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ilding rinits oe eee Rak eee 512 544 ; 6h 
Dee Ue eras rae $8,906,300 $15,177,900 —_—~$9,848,04 
Contract varded on building projects ; 
Cone Conse an pS Pe 1,029 1,045 9 
Cost ROP See oe ii $25,488,000 $43,867,000 $46,506,0 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Realmestatemtransters se 4,716 5,214 5,0( 
Consideration 2 ee $4,075,972 $5,320,349 $4,482,4 4 
Department store Sales cindex 212.3* 228.0 17é 


(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39 = 100) 


Bank ‘clearings *2 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


_..... $3,316,037,989 $4,230,242,198 $2,717,785,64 


7th Federal Reserve District —--—-- $17,199,988,000  $21,064,362,000 $14,201,160,000 

Chicago only ——____-__-----__--__- $8,570,383,000  $10,649,401,000 $7,397,435,000 

(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 

Number of shares traded — 1,585,000 2,233,000 1,190,000 

Market value of shares traded —- $42,158,966 $62,464,640 $31,248,020 
Railway express shipments, Chicago 

area Were ee SS 796,001 1,006,074 1,030,90 
Air express shipments, Chicago area __ 84,059 69,943 49,88 
L. Go L. Merchandise cars === 14,522 19,878 19,22 
Electric power production, kwh. 1,138,462,000 1,272,265,000 1,010,143,00 
Industrial gas sales, therms —--—__ 11,901,182 12,103,095 9,229.55 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority Lines: 


Surface: CLViSiOn see ee ee 48,209,735 53,064,097 51,465,82 

Rapid transit division — 12,198,338 13,576,058 11,874,9)) 
Postal receipts 225 eee $8,756,197 $9,419,627 $8,630,333 
Air passengers: ; 

Arrivals - hae ee oe ae 122,373 146,109 91,4 

Departures ee 132,802 157,748 97,55 
Consumers’ Price Index 

(193539 = 100) See 189.77 186.4+ 172 
Livestock slaughtered under 

federal) inspections === ae 425,049 637,048 421,07 
Families on relief rolls: ‘ 

Cook; Countyp=ss=aaes See Tie ae 25,116 25,886 30,63) 

Others Tinos) counties 19,129 19,107 24,89) 


*Preliminary figure. 


+Figures are on same basis as year ago. New indexes are 188.5 for Feb. 1951 an) 
185.4 for Jan. 1951. 


Only United’s DC-6 Mainliner 
300s offer daylight and over- 
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give you “Service in the Main- 


liner Manner,” providing, for pata es Tax Returnable to 
your pleasure, the finest meals 1 aot ae business licenses which expired April City Collector 
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penalty thereafter 


United’s Half-Fare Family Plan. 
1 Personal Property Tax for 1950 becomes delinquent County Collector 
and subject to one per cent per month penalty 
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The dollar has traditionally 
been a “blue chip” in world trade. 
Virtually all foreign nations have 
been happy to exchange goods for 
dollars in the knowledge that dol- 
lars could subsequently purchase 
farm equipment, autos. and other 
American-made goods. Today, how- 
ever, the dollar is losing some of 
its international luster. During 
and since World War II foreign 
nations have been piling up huge 
dollar balances, only to find that 
these once-prized dollars have de- 
teriorated in value. The upshot, 
declares George E. Quisenberry, 
vice president of McGraw-Hill In- 
ternational Corporation (p. 13), is 
that unless we continue to main- 
tain exports of civilian goods we 
are in real danger of a “world dol- 
lar glut” in the months ahead. 


Few television fans have ever 
witnessed a “closed circuit” “TV 
program, the littke known branch 
of the new art which provides pri- 
vate intercity hook-ups for sales 
conferences, stockholders’ meetings, 
and the like. Charles Furcolowe 
tells how “closed circuit” television 
(p. 18) has enabled nationwide 
sales conferences to be called in a 
matter of days, how it has saved 
money for “sponsors,” and what it 
promises in the future. 


The Senate “Preparedness Com- 
mittee,” while not being a TV 
favorite, has nevertheless been nos- 
ing into subjects fully as interest-_ 
ing as organized crime. The com- 
mittee’s attention has been focused 
on skyrocketing commodity prices. 
It has recommended prompt and 
vigorous action by the U. S. and 
its allies to forestall what has had 
all the earmarks of a “global price 
gouge.” Jack Robins tells the story 
on page 15. 


Official Washington is showing 
increasing alarm over the prospects 


i Lewis A. Riley, Associate Editor : ; OSP 
Been Sturdy, Editor ie for small business in the difficult 


Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager months ahead. Mitchell Gordon 
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| RUSSELL M. YOUNG 


: NOT INC 
Mr, R- B. McFarland, Mgr . November 4, 1949 
standard oil Company 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 80, Tllinois 
Dear Sir: 
: : As a middle western fleet operator, we of Russell wm. Young CO. feel we 
i can recommend stano lube H.D. motor oil very nighly - This nigh quality 
; heavy duty motor oil has increased piston ring and pear ing jife far 
ctations- Sludge 15 no longer a problem in our fleet, 
trucks has 
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The mileage between over haul perl 

; been increased to between 115,000 - 135,000 miles. This h 

: operating costs about 15%. 

E We have used Stano lube H.D, motor oil in our 32 units for the past eight 

p years, Our trucks have traveled in excess of 4,600 ,000 miles annually - 
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= Tax Dilemma 

TREASURY Secretary Snyder is out stumping for 
# a new increase in taxes immediately. He is urging 
that the first installment of the “two-bite” plan 
President Truman urgently proposed in January be 
“put into effect promptly. Evidently it has been 
‘deemed expedient to drop demands for the second 
‘bite because the Treasury's estimates of January have 
already proved so wrong. At that time a deficit of 
$2.7 billion was forecast for the year to end June 30. 
“Actually, the present tax structure has proved so 
productive at the present high level of business activ- 
‘ity and employment that a surplus of $3 billion or 
“more is now considered assured for the fiscal year. 
_ The Treasury's habit of over-pessimism in esti- 
“mating revenue alone should be sufficient to encour- 
age Congress to continue its policy of going slow on 
further tax increases. At the moment there is a 
“second and perhaps even more cogent reason, how- 
ever. Signs are multiplying that business is slacken- 
“ing. In several consumer durable ‘lines inventories 
“have been rising. Television, home appliances and 
‘some home furnishings are examples. A number of 
reasons are given for this. One, and a very important 
one, is the effect on buying of the tax increases which 
‘have already been put into effect. A second are the 
credit controls imposed under Regulation W. A third 
is the fact that civilian production has far outstripped 
‘the expectations of only a few months ago. 
Summed up, the facts point to a deflationary under- 
current which added taxes might well accelerate at 
the present critical juncture. If that were to happen, 
_ tax increases conceivably could produce less rather 
than more revenue for Uncle Sam. Excise taxes on 
sales which are not made, and levies on profits which 
‘don’t materialize, return no dollars to the Treasury. 
Today Congress has an almost superhuman job in 
guessing just how much and how to extract revenue 
from the economy without wrecking it. Taxes al- 
ready are so high that the balance between inflation 
“and deflation may be tipped by even the slightest 
“new pressure. Care, rather than haste, is in order. 


-— Mass Capitalism 

~@ OME TIME this month the American Telephone 
E and Telegraph Company will become the first 
_ private corporation in United States history to be 
~ owned by 1,000,000 stockholders. It will reach this 
milestone a few weeks after the seventy-fifth anni- 
_yersary of the invention of the telephone. 

_ The owners of the nationwide Bell System live in 
19,000 cities, towns and rural areas throughout the 


country. They hold an average of 29 shares of stock. 
No one stockholder owns as much as one-half of one 
per cent of the total stock outstanding and it would 
take the combined holdings of the 80,000 largest 
owners, including institutional holders, to vote a 
majority of the outstanding stock. Approximately 
300,000 persons own between one and five shares of 
A.T.&T. and more than half own ten shares or less. 
Only about 60,000 of the million own more than 100 
shares. 

A. T. & T. is to be congratulated for having 
achieved such a democracy of ownership. A million 
shareholders comprised of small investors evidences 
tremendous public confidence in the worth of A. T. 
& T.’s service and the soundness of its operation. 
More broadly, it reflects the fact that capitalism as it 
has developed in the United States is capitalism for 
the many, not the few. To borrow a word so badly 
abused in the Marxist lexicon, American capitalism is 
truly capitalism of the proletariat and is becoming 
increasingly so. 


™ Men and Children First 

OR A LONG time the theory of male superiority 

has been taking a beating from the facts. Years 
ago it was statistically demonstrated that the ladies 
were getting title to the lion’s share of the country’s 
wealth. Then market researchers turned up the fact 
that Mrs. America controlled the purse strings. She 
dictated the spending of most of the average family’s 
income and had an important voice in spending the 
balance. Beyond a small take for beer and tobacco, 
and perhaps an occasional fling on the ponies, the 
average adult American male appears to be only a 
sort of conductor between the pay window and the 
little woman’s pocketbook. In short, when the phrase 
take-home-pay was coined it was literally accurate. 

The ladies we have also learned are more durable, 
outliving men by a comfortable margin. And now 
the census bureau finds they have finally contrived to 
outnumber us. As of the last nose count, the ratio 
was 100 women to 98.1 men. 

On that convincing bit of evidence even the most 
die hard will have to admit it is a woman’s world. 
Perhaps if the men are half as smart as the ladies, 
and accept the situation gracefully, theyll turn the 
tables and capitalize on it. With the right handling, 
it should be possible to swing things around in a 
generation or two so that the ladies doff their hats to 
the men, adorn them in mink, and generally show 
them the deference to which their subordinate status 


entitles them. 
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Logical 
way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 


to locate a 
YOUR PLANT = 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 


Yi maccmecore ee 
SS 


Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


WABASH RAILROAD 


e Next — Synthetic Furs? — There 
is more than an outside chance 
that women may some day clothe 
themselves in “fur coats” made from 
that versatile synthetic, nylon. The 
Air Material Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio, has come up with synthetic 
wolf and mouton furs made of 
nylon fiber. Experts there say the 
ersatz fur looks real, feels real and 
gives real protection, yet costs only 
a fifth as much as the genuine prod- 
uct. The Air Material Command 
developed the synthetic to replace 
the much costlier natural fur used 
to trim and line parka _ hoods, 
flight jackets and caps for arctic 
operations. Synthetic wolf, for those 
looking to the future, is made of 
nylon fiber on a backing of knit 
cotton coated with rubber. 


e Super Thermos Bottle — Scien- 
tists at the Westinghouse Research 
Laboratories have developed a “su- 
per thermos bottle” capable of hold- 
ing four gallons of liquid helium— 
with a temperature of only eight 
degrees above absolute zero—for 100 
days. The best container previously 
known retained that much liquid 
for only a week. The “thermos 
bottle’, a copper sphere immersed 
in liquid nitrogen, makes it possible 
to ship liquid helium in thin-walled 
containers at ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. 


e The Consequences of Crime — 
The advertising world is still try- 
ing to catch its breath after watch- 
ing the Senate crime probers toss 
almost as many bombshells into 
the media market as it did into the 
underworld. Here are some scat- 
tered results of the televised crime 
hearings as reported by “Tide”, the 
advertising trade journal: Hooper 
surveys show that the morning 
TV audience skyrocketed 20 times 
above normal; ex-Mayor O’Dwyer’s 


March 19 appearance exploded tha 
Hooper morning rating to 26,25 
compared to a dismal 1.5 twe 
months ago. One department store 
suffered a 23 per cent sales los: 
during the hearings, and newspa 
pers, which quickly began carrying 
transcripts of testimony highlights 
after TV picked up the show, founc( 
newsstand sales up sharply. At least 
one radio station, which jumped om 
the Kefauver bandwagon shortly 
after I'V, reported scores of phones 
calls from delighted housewives, 
who, momentarily at least, ignored 
the fact that Portia was still facing 
life. 


e State Tax Burden — Gasoline,: 
sales and income taxes now consti- 
tute over half the total of state tax4 
collections, as compared with only 
39.6 per cent eight years ago, 
according to Commerce Clearing; 
House. The dependence upon these 
three principal sources of state? 
revenue has been rising steadily ; 
during the last decade. Today all| 
48 states impose gasoline taxes, and | 
all but five (Maine, Nevada, Ne-- 
braska, New Jersey and Texas) have : 
either sales taxes or income taxes, , 
or both. Alcoholic beverage taxes, , 
meanwhile, have decreased from a. 
high of 7.8 per cent of total state 
tax collections in 1946 to 5.6 per 
cent last year. 


e Calendar Favorites — The pin- 
up girl with full blown curves is 
losing out to the cowboy with bag- 
gy pants as a calendar picture sub- 
ject, according to Gerlach-Barklow 
Company, the Joliet calendar pub- 
lishers. A recent consumer survey 
disclosed that small fry preoccupa- 
tion with cowboy movies, radio pro- 
grams and telecasts has been large- 
ly responsible for the trend toward 
western calendar subjects. Mean- 
while, the most preferred of all 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Asst. Foreman Chris Dyornik is shown checking up on the operation of a large gas-fired 
vitreous enameling furnace at the plant of the Cribben & Sexton Company, Chicago, Ill. 


ANUFACTURER of the well-known Universal gas range, 

the Cribben & Sexton Company not only makes ranges for 
gas operation but for years has used gas in the actual production 
of these ranges. One of the important roles that gas plays in this 
operation is the vitreous enameling of the various panels that 
go into the streamlining of the Universal range. 


A hairpin-type, gas-fired, radiant tube vitreous enameling fur- 
nace, 85 feet in length, is in operation 24 hours a day, five days 
a week. Operated at a temperature of about 1600 deg. F. and 
completely automatically controlled for precision work, the fur- 
4 nace processes at the rate of 2000 square feet per hour. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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THIS in 


your plant 


can cause 
a serious 


LABOR 
RELATIONS 
PROBLEM 


A tied-up lunch pail is a 
common sight in pest-in- 
fested plants . .. anda 
forerunner of trouble for 
management. Because the 
resentment such  incon- 
veniences cause results in 
poor employee morale, 
anti-management attitudes 
and lowered production! 
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@rClODp PROTECT YOUR PLANT 
with 
A McCloud Industrial 
7 Pest Control Program 
There’s a lot more to scientific 


pest control than just setting an 
occasional rat-trap or sprinkling 
around a little roach powder. True 
pest control calls for hard work 
and unceasing effort — regular 
premise inspections, prompt eradi- 
cation with new highly-effective 
techniques and frequent applica- 
tions of proper prevention meas- 
ures. 


Effective pest control, in short, 
calls for a constant, rounded-out 
Program of elimination and pre- 
vention operations — carried out 
by men who work silently, unob- 
trusively and without interruption 
of your normal plant operation. 
The type of program, in fact, of- 
fered best by W. B. McCloud & 
Company — the control organiza- 
tion with nearly 50 years of suc- 
cessful operation in the Chicago 
area! 


McCLOUD INDUSTRIAL PEST 
CONTROL SERVICE is made 
available to industrial and com- 
mercial firms on an annual con- 
tract basis. No charge for pre- 
liminary surveys and quotations. 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


weclou, 


SUperior 7-7533 
612 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago I, Illinois 
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City folks strain- 
ing to meet higher 
Farmer Has Net living costs and 
Worth Of $17,000 getting ulcers and 

high blood _ pres- 
sure in the process have been hear- 
ing a lot lately of the prosperity of 
their farm brethren. The North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company, which doubtless has cus- 
tomers in both farm and city, re- 
cently added up all the box car 
figures, divided them by the num- 
ber of U.S. farmers extant, and 
thereby produced a statistical “av- 
erage farmer” of 1950. Any linger- 
ing doubts of farm prosperity are 
dispelled by the statistical profile: 


Average U.S. 


The statistical “average farmer” 
in 1950 was 49 years old. His 195 
acres of land with buildings were 
worth $10,000. He owned $2,200 
worth of implements, machinery 
and motor vehicles. His live stock 
and poultry were worth $2,100, 
making a_ total “plant” value of 
$14,300. In addition, he had $1 
200 worth of crops in_ storage, 
about $3,100 in cash, bank deposits 
ewayel (On Ce savings bonds, and $350 
worth of stock in his local co- 
operative’ Against these assets the 
average farmer had a mortgage of 
only $850, a mere 81% per cent of 
the value of his land and buildings, 
and he otherwise owed about $1,100 
(to his bank, the CCC and local 
merchants), leaving him a net worth 
of $17,000. 


« « » » 

It is an interest- 
ing, but not-diffi- 
CUliteeatous explain, 
Eacts.thatothne 
United States has 
no “middle age” automobiles in serv- 
ice today. The reason, of course, is 
the wartime interruption Thee car 
production. The Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association points out 
that as a result of the interruption 


No “Middle Age” 
Cars Presents 
Market Problem 


FINANCE and BUSINES: 


[ress tn 


half the cars in use today are at 
least eight years old and a third 
are clinging to life with more than 
10 years of service behind them. 
This gap in “middle age” cars fiveé 
to seven years old is economically 
significant because the majority of: 
car buyers traditionally purchaseg 
used cars, rather than new cCafrs,} 
and today their choice is greatly 
restricted. 


Surveys show that 73 out of every 
100 car-owning skilled or  semi- 
skilled workers buy used cars, about i 
three out of every four cars pur- 
chased by unskilled or service work- 
ers are used, and 60 per cent of 
motoring farmers’ buy used cars. . 
But the used car market is distorted ! 
by the fact that half the cars on} 
the road are pre-war models with ai 
hefty 79,000 miles on their speed- - 
ometers and at least a third are: 
overdue at the junk yard. The: 
manufacturers association points out : 
that although postwar production | 
has replenished the supply of ' 
“young cars,” it has not yet made : 
up for the “lost generation” that 
was not produced between 1943 and 
1945 — a fact that will doubtless 
strengthen the new car market for 
some time to come. 
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Last year the av- 
erage civilian 
worker in _ the 
United States pro- 
duced $4,670 worth 
of goods, ostensibly the highest pro- 
ductivity level in the nation’s his- 
tory. The highest wartime level — 
in terms of prevailing dollars — was 
in 1945, when the average worker 
turned out $4,070 worth of goods. 
Obviously, of course, this bright ~ 
and shining productivity trend is 
due in considerable measure to in- 
flation. Just how much so is in- 
dicated by some recent government 


U.S. Productivity 
Actually Below 
Wartime Peaks 
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HENRICIS 


RICH IN TRADITION 


Here’s What Makes Iron Fireman 
a Good Investment for YOU 


Iron Fireman offers a complete and outstanding 
1 line of automatic oil, coal and gas firing equip- 
ment —— backed by over 27 years of advanced 
mechanical and combustion engineering research. 


You have at your disposal Iron Fireman’s mod- 

2 ern plant, service facilities and capable organiza- 
tion to engineer, install and assure continued 
operation of your Iron Fireman equipment at 
utmost efficiency. 


Replacement parts for your lron Fireman equip- 
3 ment are immediately available when needed. 


Iron Fireman’s sound financial stability is your 
4 assurance that you will not be left with an 
orphan product —- without replacement parts or 


service. 


Whatever your firing problem it will pay you to 
investigate the advantages of Iron Fireman equip- 
ment and facilities. Call or write us today. Our 
heating and power experts will gladly survey your 
present heating or power plant at no cost or obliga- 


tion to you. 


On W. Randolph Street in the heart of the Loop proudly 
stands Henrici’s — Chicago’s most famous restaurant. 
The food, service and appointments of this renowned 
meeting place for Chicagoans are in keeping with the 
quality and high standards of hospitality first established 
by Phillip Henrici in 1868. 


Like hundreds of other famous Iron Fireman users 
in Chicago, Henrici’s relies exclusively on Iron Fireman 
firing equipment. They know that they can depend on 
lron Fireman equipment — that no other source of heat- 
ing equipment in the Chicago area offers comparable 


facilities or service. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. MOnroe 6-8000 


AUTOMATIC OIL-COAL-GAS FIRING 
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MERICANS are coming in- 
creasingly to realize that with- 
out imports of many things, 

-a very large part of our industrial 

 achine would soon grind to a stop 

for the want of things that are not 

_ produced at home. One of our 

great industrialists paraphrased it 

~ recently:—‘‘We must import or die.” 

Many Americans, however, still 

believe that the export business is a 

luxury; or at least is not essential to 

our national economy. In this view, 

_ which has been widely held, exports 

~ are a device to rid ourselves of do- 

mestic surplus. 

© © That, today, is an antiquated 

view, an unrealistic view and one 

that, certainly, does not take into 
account the facts of present day life. 

A nation has an export business 

for only one reason. That is to pay 

for the things it wants and needs 

_ from abroad. This has been said 

“many times about England and 

about other countries. But rarely 

is it said about the United States. 

- That is why it is such a shock to 

most Americans to hear that exports 

are vital to the economic life of our 
country—particularly so in these 
hectic days of rearmament, our fac- 
tories and our people have such ur- 


Ga America’s 
mands huge imports . 
paid for with exports. 


defense effort de- 
. that must be 
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Dan ger: A World 
Dollar ANCA a cen one 


gent and fantastic needs for imports. 

If we provide goods for our over- 
seas friends, we will get back from 
them the things we need. If we 
want coffee, hides, wool, manganese, 
chrome, spices, industrial diamonds, 
we pay for them with automobiles, 
drug and health products, highway 
building equipment, power generat- 
ing machinery. We don’t barter so 
many motor trucks or so many vials 
of antibiotics for so many tons of 
sugar, of course. We buy and sell 
in dollars but sooner or later the 
dollars expended for imports are ex- 
changed for goods from here. 

Thus, we export for the double 
reason of: one, paying for our im- 
port necessities and, two, stimulating 
that supply from abroad. ‘Trade 
and business must be a _ two-way 
street. Trade cannot be only in- 
bound. It must also be outbound. 


Exporters “Buy” Imports 


The job of exporters, in the na- 
tional sense, is to buy our imports. 
It is no longer an easy job to buy 
these imports. Time was, not long 
ago, that all Uncle Sam needed to 
get things from abroad was to shell 
out dollars. Dollars were wanted as 
much as goods. But that is becom- 
ing less true, day by day. Dollars 
are losing their potency as an in- 
centive to people abroad for produc- 
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V.P., McGraw-Hill International Corp. 


A Critical World Trade Problem: Many Foreign Nations Have 
Piled Up Huge Dollar Balances That Now Are Hard To Spend 


ing and selling us the things that we 
need and must have in this emer- 
gency period. This may come as a 
surprise but it is true. Governments 
and people overseas’ will take 
I.0.U.’s just so long and they will 
wait just so long for the goods they 
want and must have. They will 
build up dollar and gold reserves to 
some extent. But, again, not for 
long. 


Dollar Holdings Soar 


It is now estimated that the Free 


Nations acquired about 17 billion 
dollars last year. ‘That huge sum is 
estimated to have come from all 


sources—payments for imports, pay- 
ments for invisible items, loans, in- 
vestments, touring, the purchases of 
services, etc., the whole ball of wax 
for which dollars went out from the 
United States last year for all pur- 
poses. 

The best estimates now are that . 
the $17 billion total was expended 
by the recipients abroad in three 
broad ways—about $10 billion went 
to pay for imports from the United 
States—that is, our exports—and the 
remainder was about equally divided 
between invisible purchases (services, 
touring, dividends, royalties, etc. ) 
and additions to monetary reserves. 
Thus, the gold and monetary _ re- 
serves of overseas nations were en- 
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riched last year, 1950, by an ap- 
proximate $3 to $31 billion. 

This year, 1951, the outpouring of 
dollars should be equally high, per- 
haps even larger than in 1950. Ex- 
ports may, or should, jump to at 
least $12 billion. But, when all is 
washed out, perhaps another $3 bil- 
lion or close to that amount, should 
eo into foreign monetary reserves 
this year. The jump in two years, 
say $6 billion out of the total of 
U. S. spending, would be phenom- 
enal. 

That is, of course, a lot of money 
for foreign reserve build-up in two 
years. It certainly is ample, much 
too ample perhaps for a period such 
as this. Surely, it suggests that for- 
eign countries will not much longer 
accept dollars, or even gold at $35 
per ounce, that is not spendable, 
that is not useful and which cannot 
be converted, with some promptness 
into goods. 


Dollars Lose Luster 


Not long ago, I heard a high of- 
ficial say rather pompously that, in 
Washington’s efforts to obtain the 
great flow here of strategic necessi- 
ties, we had one grand “blue-chip” 
with which to operate. That “blue- 
chip,” he said, was dollars. Pile up 
the dollars and pay more and more 
for the goods and we would get 
whatever we need, was the opinion 
expressed, short-sightedly in my 
opinion and lacking proper under- 
standing of a suddenly developing 
problem that, today, is almost world- 
wide. 

Dollars are not the _ blue-chips 
they once were. Today, dollars are 
becoming I.0.U.’s, not useful, as be- 
fore, for the immediate purchase of 
those goods and services needed by 
our overseas friends. 

Latin America is importantly 
affected. In World War II, we 
promised Latin America that we 
would share scarce civilian supplies 
equitably with them. That was the 
definite promise. Because of the 
depth of the war, because of the sub- 
marine menace and the scarcity of 
shipping, we did not carry out our 
side of the promise. We did, how- 
ever, get increased production — of 
many essential products from Latin 
America, the prices of which, in the 
main, were fairly well maintained 
throughout the war. Latin America 
did accept dollars and gold in pay- 
ment then but, Latin America was 
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unable to cash-in those dollars until well maintained; strategic produc- | 


after the war, and, in 1946, 1947 
and 1948, had to do its buying here 
at uncontrolled prices doubled, trip- 
led or even quadrupled. In other 
words, we got strategic supplies at 
the wartime price but Latin America 
did not make the exchange until 
after the war and at greatly inflated 
prices. 


Latin American Squawk 


I do not mean to say that we 
mistreated Latin America during the 
war. Under all the circumstances, 
it probably is surprising that we did 
as well as we did. We were en- 
gaged then in all-out war—fighting 
in Europe and in the Pacific—the 
seas were alive with submarines. 
Military needs were terrific. It was 
surprising probably that we got any- 
thing at all to Latin America and 
I, for one, do not believe that Latin 
America has a valid squawk about 
our war supply. 

But, now, the situation is differ- 
ent. We are not in all-out war or 
even all-out mobilization. The seas 
are open and we have, on the ocean 
or in reserve, enough ships to carry 
all the commerce that conceivably 
could be effected by our import-ex- 
port programs not only with Latin 
America but with every other free 
nation as well. 

Latin America did cooperate with 
us on a high level in the war emer- 
gency, nearly all countries on the 
economic side and most, if not all, 
did so splendidly on even the _po- 
litical side. Their prices to us were 


Ewing Galloway 
ypt industry and 
shipping, has multiplied dollar reserves. 


Egypt, despite backward 


own productive facilities. 


tion, on the whole, was satisfactorily 
expanded. 

To show, however, how dollars | 
become I.0.U.’s in wartime, I have 
checked through some of the statis- 
tical records of the International 
Monetary Fund, which record the 
movement, upward and downward, 
of the gold, monetary and foreign 
exchange reserves of the various 
countries. It is astounding how the 
coffers of Latin America, as well as 
several other countries, increased 
during the war. Unable to spend 
their dollars and the gold they 
bought from us, such — reserves 
zoomed upward. From the period im- 
mediately preceding the war’s out- 
break until the period immediately 
after it, the record shows: : 

Brazil increased 13-fold, Cuba 26 
times, Colombia and Mexico 7 
times each, Chile 34 times, Vene- 
zuela and Argentina 4 times each. 
The same was true of other areas. 
India and Egypt, counting blocked 
sterling, saw their reserves increase 
9 and 7¥% times respectively. The 
Turkish increase was 10 times, Iran 
5 times, New Zealand 4 times, South 
Africa 34 times and Switzerland 
doubled. 


Production Check 


In the gray war now confronting 
us, it 1s doubtful that other coun-— 
tries again will bestir themselves to : 
increase production of required ma- 
terials if payment to them, in the 
essential goods they need for their 
daily economy, can only be attained 
at some unknown time in the dim — 
and distant future. Trade, today, 
more than ever before, must be two- 
way. Dollars are not “blue-chips.” 
The “blue-chips” today are trans- 
port equipment, health products, 
industrial and agricultural machin- — 
cry, power generating equipment 
and similar products. : : 

We also must think of a different 
situation than during the war in our 
Then, in 
our urgency after Pearl Harbor, we 
went frantically, pell mell, into war 
manufacture. We ripped out pro- 
duction and assembly lines with no 
regard for anything except the ne- 
cessity for military production. We 
even threw away the dies, melted 
them up for steel, tossed them away. 

But now that is not true. We are 
not dismantling normal factories to — 

(Continued on page 40) ; ’ 
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World’s worst commodity price problem: the 150 per cent post-Korea jump in tin prices. Above: a Malaya tin mine. 


The Global Price touge! 


VER since the Senate created a 
preparedness committee to keep 
a continuing check on the effi- 


~ ciency of the mobilization program, 
its chairman, Senator Lyndon John- 
son of Texas, has had in the back of 
his mind the problem of protecting 
the U. S. against inflation in the cost 


of raw materials that have to be pur- 


chased abroad. The rise in inter- 
after 


By JACK ROBINS 


turned its spotlight, full power, on 
the most glaring world commodity 
price problem: that of tin, which 
had increased more than 150 per 
cent since Korea. The repercussions 
were sensational. 


Prices Skyrocket 


RIGGED COMMODITY PRICES ARE ADDING MILLIONS TO DEFENSE COSTS 


mean a saving of half a billion dol- 
lars in stockpiling costs. 

One reason for the drastic and 
immediate action was the commit- 
tee’s blunt description of the tin sit- 
uation in its report. It said: “The 
American taxpayer is weary of be- 
ing gouged for the privilege of ob- 
taining from some of his Allies the 
raw materials with which he is ex- 
pected to supply the food and arma- 


national commodity _ prices 
Korea made it obvious that literally 
hundreds of millions of dollars were 


ment needs of the non-Communist 
nations in the event of another all- 


Before the Communist attack in 
Korea, Grade A tin averaged 77.5 


are controlled by foreign 
which are out of reach not only of 


being added each month to the cost 

of rearming the Western world. 
Some of the commodities we need 

cartels 


U. S. price regulation, but so far 
untouched by foreign price control. 
In two reports—on rubber and 
nickel—Johnson’s committee touched 
on this problem. 

One day last month the committee 


cents a pound in the New York 
market. At the time of the commit- 
tee report it had risen to almost $2 
in Singapore. The day after the re- 
port was published, the U. S. gov- 
ernment stopped buying tin for its 
stockpile. Two days later the price 
had dropped nearly 20 cents. At the 
end of a week Johnson predicted 
that by the time the U. S. went 
back into the market, it would 


out war.” 

The suggestion that the U. S. was 
being gouged by some of its partners 
took the story off the financial pages 
and put it on page one, where it got 
the attention it needed. The goug- 
ing has been the work of interna- 
tional cartels rather than of govern- 
ments, but the situation called for 
government action. Because of its 


(Continued on page Ni) )) 
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Utilizing the unseen heat rays discovered by accident in 1800... 


COOK IT, DRY IT, BAKE IT 


oe : J ae 


VERSATILE INFRARED AT WORK: Lamp 


in pia brooder warms piglets, hence they 
don’t crowd against sow where they can 
be crushed to death, as frequently hap- 
pens, when the sow rolls over. 


ck 


Infrared speeds drying of cement on rub- 
ber. Using this machine, one attendant 
working four hours can match the pro- 
duction of three people working two full 
shifts by former drying methods. 


OSTON housewives can walk 

into the grocery store these 

days, order a pound of coftee, 
and then watch the coffee beans 
“fresh roasted” before their eyes. 
The trick involves a contraption, 
called the “Infra-Roast machine’, 
that utilizes infrared lamps and a 
photoelectrical cell to roast coffee 
in a mere fraction of the time nor- 
mally required. 

The unique coffee roaster is but 
one of thousands of _ practical 
money-saving and money-making 
applications of the radiant heating 
capacities of infrared lamps. 
Throughout industry, infrared ra- 
diation is being used to bake, heat 
and dry an incredible variety of 
products faster and more eflicient!y 
than ever before. 


At the Red River Arsenal in 
Texas, a gigantic infrared drying 
oven paint-dries a modern Army 
tank in 20 minutes flat. In one 
Lincoln-Mercury assembly _ plant, 
eight ovens lined with tiers of in- 
frared lamps paint-dry new autos 


hits / \7eld 


At Downsville, N.Y., located in the Catskill Mountains, 
to assure proper setting of concrete. 


winters in building a 2300-foot concrete cut-off wall. Four troughs containing infra- 


red lamps on each side of the wall 


section can be moved as desired. 
weather, an extra set of lamps is used on top of the form. 


in a matter of seconds, and in the 
process save 19,000 square feet of 
floor space over conventional | dry- 
ing installations. In a canning 
factory, hamburgers by the tens of 
thousands are cooked in split sec- 
onds by infrared with an absolute 
minimum of shrinkage. During the 
construction of Mt. Morris dam in 
the New York Catskills, engineers 
used banks of infrared lamps _ to 
speed the setting of concrete in in- 
tense winter cold, thereby avoiding 
bad-weather work interruptions. 


Invisible Heat 


Oddly enough, it has taken in- 
dustry a long time to capitalize 
upon the accidental discovery of 
infrared rays a century and a half 
ago. Back in 1800, Sir William 
Herschel, the British physicist, be- 
gan wondering one day whether 
any portion of the light spectrum 
emitted more heat than another. To 
find out, Sir William sent a beam 
of light through a glass prism that 
split the ray into a tiny rainbow of 


engineers use infrared lamps 


The infrared method has been used during two 


In very cold 
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gseven colors. Then, he placed a 
thermometer in each color band, 
the violet, the indigo, blue and on 
through to the last red band, not- 
: ing the temperature in each. Ap- 
} parently by accident, Sir William 
} allowed his thermometer to move 
out beyond the red ray where there 
| ‘seemed to be no light at all. Up 
shot the thermometer to the highest 
‘reading yet, for Sir William had 
wandered into the curious, unseen 
heat of an invisible ray that he 
promptly christened “infra-red”— 
- that is, “below” the red. 


hy 


at 


- It was more than a century be- 
fore industry began making practi- 
cal use of Sir William’s discovery, 
- but in the last decade or so it has 
more than made up for its tardi- 
ness. Today, infrared lamps are 


being widely used for a number of 
_ important reasons: 

- 1. They transfer heat rapidly, re- 
_ quiring no warm-up and no stand- 
_ by expense when not in use. 

; 2. They heat the product not 
_ the surrounding air. 


Unpainted wood sections are 


~ during New Orleans’ rainy season. 


_ 


‘ 


fed into hopper and five minutes later they have been 
painted, dried and are ready for assembly at General Box Company in New Orleans. 
The time varies slightly with the color of paint use 
installed, the same drying process required considera 


3. They are adaptable to con- 
veyorized production methods and 
to products of unusual shapes. This 
versatility makes them practical for 
applications ranging from the dry- 
ing of washed potatoes to the cur- 
ing of the finish on metal caskets. 


4. ‘They save factory space, pro- 
duce uniform results, minimize re- 
jects and are economical, both 
from the viewpoint of initial cost 
and subsequent upkeep. 


Major Industry Uses 


Materials which are good ab- 
sorbers of infrared radiation and 
which are good conductors of heat 
are particularly well adapted to 
heating by infrared lamps. Mirror- 
like surfaces are likely to reflect 
most of the radiation, while matte 
or rough surfaces may absorb it. 


Among the major types of indus- 
trial process in which infrared 
lamps are being used are: 

Baking prime and finish coats of 
paint, insulation on electrical wind- 
ings, and the like. Drying metal 


d. Before the infrared lamps were 
bly larger floor space, especially 


let 


'—FASTER WITH INFRARED! 


products after baths and_ special 
finishing coats on metal, wood, pa- 
per, fabrics, leather and _ plastics. 
Dehydrating textiles, paper and 
leather. Degreasing metal products. 
Preheating metal products to secure 
shrink fit, glass closures prior to 
filling to prevent breakage, syrups, 
greases, oils and paints in containers 
to facilitate flow, plastics prior to 
forming, and metal prior to weld- 
ing. Among the many miscellane- 
ous uses of infrared are soldering, 
cooking foods, carbonizing woolen 
materials, and sanforizing. 

At times, infrared lamps have 
played interesting roles outside of 
industry as well. Last November, a 
few days before the California Uni- 
versity was to play Stanford Uni- 
versity it looked as if the football 


(Continued on page 36) 


these 
infrared 
lamps paint-dry an Army tank in 20 
minutes. The vehicle moves directly from 
the paint room to the oven. 


At Red River Arsenal 
giant batteries containing 748 


in Texas, 
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Now you can call a: 


“CLOSED 


OME OF television’s most suc- 
cessful performers, certainly 
from the viewpoint of audience 

attentiveness, have never dodged 
cream pies nor played in primeval 
Hollywood films. As a matter of fact, 
they are considerably more interested 
in their Dun and Bradstreet rating 


Schenley Distributors executives are ‘’on-camera”’ in New York television studio, origi- than their Nielsen rating. The reason: 
nation point for ‘’closed circuit’’ sales conference viewed by 


this select group of TV personalities 
is composed of businessmen perform- 
ing active, on-camera roles in one of 
the lesser known, but by no means 
unimportant, branches of television 
called “closed-circuit transmission.” 

The Du Mont television network is 
chiefly responsible for putting aver- 
age, work-a-day businessmen before 
TV cameras in the most fascinating 
experiment in mass industrial educa- 
tion in years. Late last year, Du 
Mont launched a closed circuit TV 
system that enabled business firms to 
maintain sight and sound contact 
with branch plants, dealers and sales- 
men throughout the country—with 
the privacy of a closed meeting in a 
hotel ballroom. 


“Television Milestone” 
; typical gathering of Schenley representatives in Chicago hotel room lined with Director AC : ] - 
} f ‘ 2. irector Mo ; 4OeCW 
TV sets. The private telecast was beamed via cable to 18 cities. ; fortimer W. Loewi soi 


the Du Mont network regards the 
innovation as nothing short of “a 


ipo 
poe 


goes business and television milestone.” 
Welcome/ i He believes it “will mark a new era 
NST RiBy Oinecr FRom New YOR Ls ie - in the field of industrial communica- 

PD: . tion.” And very well it may, if the 
success of initial closed circuit TV 
hookups is any guide. 


Loewi explains the system this 
way: “By telecasting over a private 
TV channel, U. S. corporations can 
communicate with salesmen across 
the country without anyone having 
to leave his own territory. Closed 
circuit television permits national 
sales meetings to be held without 
anyone having to take a week off 
merely to attend a meeting hundreds 
of miles away. ; 

“The system eliminates hotel and 


In Chicago, district sales vice president opens meeting just before the ““all-commer- travel expense, permits top executives 
cial’ direct telecast is switched on from New York City. to appear at all regional sales meet- 
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ings without wasting time away from 


- the office, and enables close-up ob- 


_ servation of new products by thou- 


} sands of salesmen and dealers simul- 
taneously.” 


Also, Loewi points out, closed cir- 


é cuit TV avoids the expense of ship- 
) ping product mock-ups and promo- 


- tion material over a sales circuit of 


perhaps thousands of miles. Salesmen 


_ and dealers, Loewi contends, actually 


can see new models better via tele- 


_ vision than in a crowded convention 


hall. 


= absent. 


10-State TV Powwow 


Du Mont inaugurated its closed 
circuit TV system a few months ago, 
when Schenley Distributors staged a 
10-state TV sales clambake. The ob- 
ject was to brief sales representatives 
and wholesale distributors on Schen- 
ley’s new sales and advertising pro- 
gram. 

Here’s how industry’s all-in-the- 
family TV debut worked out: The 
Schenley program, originating over 
Du Mont’s Station WABD in New 
York, was beamed over coaxial cable 
to Schenley representatives in New 
York, Boston, Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Syr- 
acuse, Schenectady, Utica, Rochester 


-and Memphis. 


The telecast was, in fact, the 
longest “commercial” on record, de- 
voted wholly to company products 
with entertainment conspicuously 
For an hour and a half, top 
executives displayed Schenley bottled 


goods, explained the firm’s advertis- 


ing and promotion literature, and 
discussed general business conditions 
influencing the industry. Highlight 
of the intercity chat was the potential 
effect of military demand on company 
sales, production, and distribution, 
since beverage distillers are heavy 
producers of high-proof spirits for 
synthetic rubber and other military 


_ products. 


{ nationwide sales conference in hours with 


¥ 


CIRCUIT” TELEVISION 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


More than 1,800 Schenley sales- 
men and distributors watched the 
telecast from comfortable chairs in 
hotel lobbies and club rooms in home 
cities. Receivers were installed for 
the purpose by Du Mont dealers in 
each city. 

A film record of the proceedings 
was made during the telecast for 
later showing to several hundred 
additional salesmen and distributors 
who were unable to be present at the 
original broadcast. This secondary 
presentation was made in_ twenty 
cities beyond the coaxial cable: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Jacksonville, 
and Miami, Atlanta, Shreveport, 
Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Omaha, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Albuquerque, Phoenix, New Haven, 
Providence and Rock Island. 

Schenley places the overall cost of 
its TV venture at roughly $50,000, 
which it regards as a very economical 
expenditure, considering the job 
accomplished. (Du Mont,incidentally, 
is reluctant to guess at typical closed 
circuit telecast costs, since a host of 
variables—type of program, number 
of cities included, length of program, 
etc.—are involved.) 


Big Time Saver 


As Dan Goldstein, Schenley’s ad- 
vertising director, puts it, “We had 
4,000 salesmen scattered around the 
country to whom we wanted to speak 
personally and in a hurry. It would 
have taken at least a month to get 
ourselves, our distributors and a hotel 
ready for a one-city convention. We 
wanted to do it in a week and tele- 
vision was the answer.” 

Goldstein figures the STV 
conference saved Schenley three or 
four weeks and some 30 individual 


sales 


meetings. ‘The whole show was put 
together in 10 days and company 
executives were required to spend 
only a few hours out of their offices 
during rehearsals and the actual 
sales telecast. And, Goldstein adds, 
$50,000 would never have covered 
the expenses of 4,000 people coming 
to a central point for a sales con- 
ference. 


Two-Way “Meetings” 

Closed circuit television need not 
be a one-way affair, as in the 
Schenley _ telecast. “Talk-back” 
arrangements are also practical, as 
Du Mont demonstrated a few weeks 
later, when its affiliated station 
owners participated in a closed circuit 
tele-conference concerning color tele- 
vision. Dr. Allen B. Du Mont per- 
sonally led the discussion. 

The two-way technique involves an 
auxiliary audio hook-up permitting 
viewers in various cities to question 
executives in the city in which the 
telecast originates. The question is 
then repeated over the hook-up for 
the benefit of viewers in other areas 
and answered on the spot—with the 
entire operation “as private as a 
directors’ meeting in a locked board 
room.” 

Du Mont has a hunch that stock- 
holders’ meetings may be right up 


its alley. “In< the  future,4 gsaid 
Mortimer Loewi, “these meetings 
will not have to be limited to 2 
particular city. Stockholders will 


not have to travel hundreds of miles 
to hear top management’s report- 
Closed circuit broadcasts will allow 
speak directly to 
throughout — the 


executives to 
company owners 
country.” 

Despite closed circuit TV’s time 


(Continued on page 37) 
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“SMALL BUSINESS” 
IN A LUKEWARM WAR 


Washington has many schemes - and has even taken 


a few practical steps - to aid small businessmen 


By MITCHELL GORDON 


FFICIAL Washington is con- 
OR these days over the 
outlook for small business. 
This apprehension is based partly 
upon World War II experience; 
specifically the fact that within two 


years after Pearl Harbor, some 16 
per cent of the nation’s 3,500,000 


“small” concerns (those with less 
than 500 employes) closed their 
doors. Although the present situa- 


tion does not parallel that of early 
World War II, it is sufficiently 
similar to convince most Washing- 
ton observers that small busi- 
ness is in for the roughest sledding 
it has ever faced in peacetime. 

One interested group of legislators 
is the Senate’s 13-member Small Bus- 
iness Committee, which is openly 
pessimistic. The committee pointed 
out recently that the chief problem 
is the dwindling supply of materials 
essential to many small business op- 
erations. With big business, little 
business, the military and_ federal 
stockpilers now conducting a private 
war to capture scarce goods, the Sen- 
ators see little chance of small entre- 
preneurs holding their own in what 
the Senatorial body describes as “the 
law of the claw and the fang.” 

Lacking the materials essential to 
their specialized lines of work, of 
course, small business winds up in 
serious trouble. Generally, the ma- 
chines and skills of small business 
concerns are such that it’s difficult 
for them to switch from a specific 
peacetime product to a completely 
new defense item. Even when they 
can, their capacity is often too small 
‘to fulfill contracts promptly. 


To continue making peacetime 


materials 
Substi- 


new 


products with substitute 
presents no less a problem. 
tute materials often require 
machines, increase manufacturing 
costs or produce consumer _ resist- 
ance. Substitutes that avoid these 
disadvantages may actually be as 
scarce as the original material itself. 

Granted the outlook is dark, 
Washington officialdom believes 
there are some practical steps that 
can be taken to help small business. 
Here are some of the schemes now 
under discussion: 


Plant Building Loans 


One plan involves a government 
agency to be known as the Small 
Defense Plants Corporation for the 
purpose of making loans to small 
concerns to enable them to finance 
plant construction, convert — their 
facilities or otherwise adjust them- 
selves to a semi-war footing. A fund 
of up to $500,000,000 would be set 
up for the purpose. The agency 
would be similar to the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation established by 
Congress six months after Pearl Har- 
bor. A bill to set up the Small De- 
fense Plants Corporation died in the 
81st Congress, but it is being recon- 
sidered by the 82nd. : 

Another plan calls for the organ- 
ization of an “information clearing 
house” in each state to keep tab on 
prime contractors’ needs and would- 
be subcontractors’ offerings. Such 
offices would enlist local big business 
technical talent to help smaller con- 
cerns decide how they might adapt 
their facilities to war production. 
The plan was outlined recently in 
Milwaukee by John GC. Pritchard, 


= 
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small business chief of both the De-. 


fense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority, 
who reported that information of- 
fices should be operating within the 
next month or two in several states. 


Government officials would also 
like to have large concerns conduct 
displays of the parts, say, that go 
into a tank or a jet plane. ‘Then 
smaller businessmen in their neigh- 
berhood could get a better idea of 
what they might be able to make 
for that tank or plane and could 
then approach the bigger company 
with a subcontract proposal. Such 
displays were conducted frequently 
during the last war in hotel lobbies, 
chambers of commerce, banks and in” 
other business and civic institutions. 
A few have been held in recent 
months 
like to see more of these “defense 
era county fairs.” 


Favor Subcontracting 


Encouraging big corporations with — 


prime contracts to divide up defense 
work among smaller concerns is an- 
other plan of government officials. 
There is a proposal that large com- 
panies which subcontract a substan- 
tial portion of their defense work to 
smaller concerns be given preferred 
treatment in renegotiation proceed- 
ings. 


Government officials think 


the 


but federal officials would— 


military could also lend a hand by 


changing its buying habits. Officials 
have asked the military to break up 
orders into smaller chunks wherever 
possible. 


Instead of asking for bids — 


on 200,000 tents, for example, the | 
military would ask for bids on lots— 


of 25,000 tents. 


The obvious draw-_ 


hack to such a policy is that it usual- 


ly raises costs. The other change 
would call for more military buying 


on an advertised bid basis rather 
than through negotiation with a 
handful of larger, qualified firms. 


The disadvantage here is one of se-_ 


curity; the fewer concerns that know 
about a specific purchase, the better 
military secrets are kept. 

Finally, there’s a plan to make 
small companies bigger. It’s aimed 
at encouraging small firms in the 
same locality who can supplement 
each other’s manufacturing facilities 
to form a “pool.” — Hence, they 


could act as a single “big firm”? in 


bidding on large contracts, then 


(Continued on page 44) 
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MID - AMERICA 


**Most Completely Self-Contained Economy In The World” 


For the Speech of the Month fea- 
ture COMMERCE here fresents the 
address of Carrol M. Shanks at the 
dinner at which he formally an- 
nounced the Prudential Insurance 


Company of America plan to build 


‘a 35-story office building on air 


Central 
The 


rights over the Illinois 
Railroad at Randolph Street. 


HE AREA we call mid-America, 

which consists of the nine states 

of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas and Wisconsin, is in many 
ways a most remarkable area, and 
has perhaps the most completely 
self-contained economy in the world. 
Here, in about half-a-million square 
miles — about 19 per cent of the 
nation’s land area — is a large part 
of everything that has made the 
United States the richest, most re- 
sourceful, most successful nation in 
the world. 

Prudential nine billion dol- 
lars invested in American enter- 
prises — businesses, farms, homes 
institutions of various sorts. 


has 


and 


Prudential operations 


in nine Mid-America states will 


Prudential building will be the first 
office skyscraper to be erected in 
Chicago in almost 20 years. Nego- 
tiations for the site, which were in 
progress for almost a year and a 
Ove leon |: 


Sheridan 


half, were carried on 


Sheridan cof ela = and 


Company. 


Some of it—Il hope to have more— 
is invested in Mid-America. We 
have about half-a-billion dollars in- 
vested in your industries, and 
another half-billion in farms 
and homes in the form of mort- 
gages. 

To operate most efficiently, and 
to the best advantage of everyone, 
we have learned that we must be 
part and parcel of the community 
or area we serve. The nation has 
grown too large and become too 
diversified to enable us to continue 
business from 


your 


to administer our 
one central point. 

In analyzing potential home office 
areas, we consider six factors. These 
mind at least, con- 


factors, to my 
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By CARROL M. SHANKS 


Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


President, 


stitute important and dependable 
points of orientation. Here they 
are, but not in any order of im- 
portance: 
1. Soil and productivity of farm- 
ing. 
2. Industries and possibilities of 
expansion. 
Transportation facilities. 
Natural resources. 
Per capita, industrial and ag- 
ricultural wealth. 
6. Character of the people and 
stability of the population. 
Any combination of these fac- 
tors, so long as the last is included 
— the character of the people = 
indicate that an ‘area 1s 
serious consideration. We 


Or He OO 


might 
worth 


have contemplated contiguous states 


be handled from new “home office” in this Chicago skyscraper. 


ELECTRON TUBES 


for INDUSTRY 


FOR USE IN 


RESISTANCE WELDERS 
ELECTRONIC RECTIFIERS 
INDUCTION HEATERS 
TV-AM-FM BROADCAST 
MOTOR CONTROLS 


COMPLETE STOCKS 


TELEVISION, RADIO, AND 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


@ Condensers @ Meters 

@ Resistors @ Test Equip’t 
@ Transformers e@ Connectors 
@ Relays @ Controls 


WALKER- 
JIMIESON, inc. 


311 S. Western Ave., 


Phone CAnal 6-2525 


Chicago 12, Ill. 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
KAN Meese sc rar ai ete ns sac rae. 

*iIt reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has heen a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal. served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 

* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. See Ace OG 
K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dining: =7.seue ; 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WhHitehall 4-9637 


The Red Wir STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


] 


in many combinations, but until 
one comes to Mid-America all of 
these factors are not found rating 
as high in one area. 

Here are some facts bearing on 
these six factors in Mid-America. 

Farming: Iowa and Illinois are 
two of the most important farming 
states in the entire nation. The 
farms of the nine Mid-American 
states combined account for more 
than one-third of the total cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings in the 
United States. The area has the 
most versatile farming in the coun- 
try, possibly in the world. You have 
one of the largest farm populations, 
and your farmers are more _pros- 
perous than most farmers. There is 
a fine balance between what might 
be considered big business farms 
and small independent farms to the 
great advantage of the area. 

If Mid-America could boast only 
of its farms, it would still be one 
of the most vital areas of the coun- 
try. 

Industry: The automotive indus- 
try, virtually all of which is in this 
area, directly or indirectly accounts 
for an estimated annual sales in- 
come of thirty to fifty billions of 
dollars, and provides continuous 
employment for more people than 
any other single industry in the 
United States. In recent years, fhis 
has become one of the more stable 
industries in peacetime, and certain- 
ly the most essential in war. 

Since the turn of the century, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the farm 
machinery has been manufactured 
in this area. This also is a large 
and highly essential industry. 

Because of the twin blessings of 
fertile farms and ample transporta- 
tion, a large part of the nation’s 
food processing is done in this area 
—more of it than is done anywhere 
else. And nothing is more essential 
or more dependable in the economy 
than the food industry. 

Few areas in the country provide 
more Important or extensive or es- 
sential mining operations. If steel 
is the heart of American civiliza- 
tion, then it is Mid-America which 
makes that heart possible: 80 per 
cent or more of the iron ore comes 
from here and a large part of the 
steel making is nearby. 

‘Thousands of small industrial op- 
erations are scattered throughout 
these states — they may be first in 


the number of profitable small 
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Carrol M. Shanks 


goods producing and. fabricating 
businesses. The Chicago industrial 
area alone, covering six counties of 
Illinois and Indiana, has the most 
diversified industry, and is one of 
the best balanced economic areas in 
the world. The small businesses of 
this area, many of which are ex- 
panding rapidly, account for a sub- 
stantial part of the area’s income. 
But more important, they account 
for a great measure of its security 
and stability. If there were a small 
business capital, it certainly would 
be right here in Chicago. 

If the area had nothing more to 
offer than its business and industry, 
it would be one of the most vital 
single regions in the United States. 

Transportation: No section of 
the country can compare in the 
matter of rail transportation. Into 
Chicago alone come twenty-two 
trunk lines and seventeen belt and 
terminal railroads, which make 
Chicago the center of all the rail- 
service cities in the United States, 
and accounts in great measure for 
its being the greatest distribution 
center in the country. 

Mid-America is the air hub as 
well as the rail hub of the United 
States. 

The Great Lakes provide the 
best waterways available anywhere 
in the nation. They are the final 
guarantee, if one is needed, of the 
constant servicing of Mid-America’s 
industry with raw materials. 

No section of the country has 
more or better highways, or more 
active and well-organized motor 
transport services. More than six 
hundred truck and bus lines serve 
Chicago. 
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Natural resources: People have 
grown accustomed to feeling that 
the United States has inexhaustible 
natural resources, and that they 
make us practically a self-sufficient 
nation. Unfortunately, this is not 
fies fact. In peace or war, the 
United States is gravely dependent 
upon other countries — and this | 
would be even more serious if it 
weren't for Mid-America, which 
contributes in some measure to the 
production of many of the vital 
minerals we possess. 

Another factor of growing im- 
| portance in the field of natural re- 
} sources is the relationship of forests | 
“and rivers — a relationship which | 
can result either in productive, fer- 
tile, stable land — or infertile, easily 
eroded and _ short-lived soil. Mid- 
America is one of the few heavily 
populated, industrialized areas of 
the United States where some sem- 
blance of a natural relationship re- 
mains. This is vital to the long- 
time growth and progress of Mid- 
America — more important than 
most people realize. 

Wealth: The total industrial 
wealth of this area has never, to my 
knowledge, been estimated. We 
are satisfied, however, that Mid- 
America contains between a third | 
and half the total industrial wealth 
of the United States. 

The area has an even greater | 
share of the nation’s agricultural 
| wealth. The dollar-and-cents value 
' of Mid-America’s farms and dairies 
| is virtually inestimable. 

The per-capita income of the nine 
| states in Mid-America rates 106- 
) plus per cent of the national aver- 
age. Some of the states are below 
feeethe national average, but others are 
substantially above. 

| People: We can assess the im- 
| portance of people in a social and 
| 

| 


Your 


aliswer Mall 


with the Santa Fe 


Where’s my car? What 
about special handling? 
How about rates? 


Bring on your freight questions, 
open up your freight problems. 
Your Santa Fe freight represent- 
ative has the answers or knows 
where to get them quickly. 


He is either in your town or 
has your town assigned to him. 
His knowledge of freight prob- // th 
lems in your territory, plus the a e way 
“know how” of Santa Fe’s entire 
organization of transportation 
specialists, is at your service, just 
by a telephone call. 


economic organization in two ways: 
The first is their stability in a 
purely geographic sense — do they 
stay put? The second is their basic 
integrity and industry. 

During a period when the popu- 
lation of the United States was 
shifting more than ever before, and 
striking alterations in community 
and _ state populations were more 
the rule than the exception, the 
population of Mid-America  re- 
mained remarkably stable. There 
was an increase — sufficient to in- 
dicate healthy growth but not so 
large as to indicate a possible tem- 


Let him tell you why and how 
it pays to ship Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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porary influx and future instability. 
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There are currently about 30% mil- 
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Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- | 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
‘present clients. 
Recognized by: ANPA + APA + PPA + ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones —Central 6-3313—3472 


goves EMPLOYE¢ 


CONSULT: 
First Federal On 


PAYROLL 
SAVINGS 
PROGRAM | 


For Your 
Employees 


lest 
Podera 
Savings 


AND LOAN ASS’N 


a SOUTH DEARBORN 


| pay 


| promise of 


| role of 


| vage 


lion people in Mid-America. 
How about the integrity of these 
We in the life insurance 


people? 
know something about 


business 

that. 
Before the last depression, The 

many millions ol 


Prudential had 


_ dollars invested in farm mortgages 


in Mid-American states. When the 
depression hit, we had to choose 
between salvaging what we could 


of the property as collateral, or 
salvaging what we could of the 
people involved — and gamble on 


future payments. We took the sec- 
ond course. 

If the people had basic integrity, 
this course of action was bound to 
off — and it did. When the 
smoke cleared away, virtually all 
the farms were in the hands of 
dirt farmers and in active opera- 
tion. Our losses were negligible, 
merely a small part of the interest. 

Moreover, Prudential has many 
business loans in this area — both 
large and small — but, in numbers, 


| most of them small, because we like 
_to help finance sound small busi- 


nesses. In connection with these 
loans, we have had an opportunity 
to work with your businessmen — 
and they have the same basic in- 
tegrity as the farmers. 

Let’s take a closer look at the 
Mid-America’s future. 
The past is important, but it is 
the future we must live with, pre- 
pare for, and count on. 


War/Peace Roles 


Obviously, the turn of the fu- 
ture will depend wholly upon one 
major factor beyond the control of 
any of us. The question of war 
or peace will have the upper hand 
in shaping our destinies. I do not 
believe there will be a major war, 
but we must face up to its possi- 
bility. 

Therefore, let’s consider first the 
Mid-America in the event 
ol war. 

Mid-America is the arsenal and 
the breadbasket of the nation. In 
the last war it consistently led the 
nation in all phases of the war 
effort, in the production and variety 
of war goods, in the sale of war 
bonds, in enlistments, and in. sal- 
collection. 

The 


fertility of Mid-American 
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farm land and the industry of its: 
farmers made possible, and will! 
again make possible, an unprece-! 
dented upsurge in food production. | 

The vast network of rail trans-- 
portation in Mid-America provides s 
alternate rail routes in the eventt 
of an emergency — a_ situation) 
which simply does not exist to an} 
appreciable extent elsewhere in the? 
nation. This would prove a vital! 
factor in keeping supply lines open. . 
Add to this the highway and water- - 
way facilities, and you have further: 
alternate transportation. 

Because of the unusual mechani- - 
zation in this area, even the deple- 
tion of manpower for military pur- ; 
poses would not cripple output to 
the extent that it might in some 
other section of the country. No- 
where in the world is the skill and 
strength of the human being multi- 
plied to such an extent by mechani- 
cal genius as it is here in’ Mid- 
America. 


Economic “Cushion” 
The wealth and basic economic 
health of the area provide a cushion 
which, in an extended war period, 


might prove extremely helpful. 
Mid-America could keep going 
longer, under severe handicaps, 


than most other sections or. areas 
of the country. If there is a ma jor 
war in the near future—and I have 
already said I don’t think there 
will be — there is every reason to 
believe that Mid-America will rise 
to new heights. 

It is the course of business wis- 
dom to be ready for war, but to 
assume that we will have peace. 
‘That is what we are doing. 

With this in mind, let’s take a 
look at what might be considered 
reasonable peacetime expectations 


for Mid-America in the next few 
years. 

Mid-America is not insulated 
from the United States and_ is, 


therefore, subject to problems faced 
by all other areas. They are serious, 
but I will not discuss them in any 
detail. ; 
The worst of them, by all odds, is 
inflation, which, in one way or 
another, has robbed this country of 
about 50 per cent of the value of 
its dollar in the past ten years. Let 
us hope that before too long, some 
of our erring ways of fiscal life will 
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) be altered, and inflation will be 
_ brought under control. 

The near future of Mid-America, : 
like the future of the country, will 
be greatly influenced by defense 
} spending and by increased overall M1 @ “4 = ~ 
} production in an effort to main- im ustrial ii are 

tain a flow of consumer goods in 
addition to filling government or- | 
ders. Because so much of the na- | 
tional output comes from Mid- 
America, this indicates a very sharp 
rise in the Mid-American economy. 

Go back to those six factors men- 
tioned earlier: Farming, industry, 
transportation, natural resources, 
| wealth, and the stability of the 
~ people. 


adequate 


pays dividends in 


security in outdoor areas 

* safety to workmen 

improved employee morale 

reduced rejects and spoilage 

increased production and improved quality 


less damaged equipment 


EY PES Or OF 


improved plant appearance 


K-B’s lighting specialists provide a compre- 


Farm Value | hensive and convenient service, backed by 


A few years ago, the value of K-B — fone ee! els es As ean 
= eee : : e - ming surveys, layouts, engineering, 
sie mee | NSS Sec 

. : ntly integrated package. 
of farm machinery in use was put FOR 
at 3% billions. Of this total 631% Electrical E. J J y 

Ci 6 ctr agincered Electrical Coustructé 

billions — which has probably in- Re ae va = 6 
creased to 100 billions by’ now — at specialty pene cys eee 
least 40 per cent is in this area. CALL OR WRITE... 


Add to that firm base the fact KELSO-BURNETI ELECTRIC CO. 


that scientific farming. and con- 
servation measures have come a long CHICAGO 6,ILL., 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Tel. WAbash 2-9060 
HOUSTON, TEX., 2302 Jefferson Street, Tel. ATwood 1551 


Pioitiling — 
YOUR BUSINESS 
with Life Irewuuatece 


Many successful businesses have been confronted with serious 


‘way toward guaranteeing the fer- 
tility of the farm lands; add the 
proven industry of the Mid-Ameri- 
can farmers, and the wide diversifi- 
cation of his production, and there 
certainly seems to be every reason 
to bank on expansion in. Mid- 
American farming. Under almost 
any circumstances, the farmers of 
Mid-America are likely to do better 
than those of other areas. 
As far as Mid-America’s industry 
is concerned, there is certainly little 
cause for worry. Supply has not 
yet caught up with demand in most 
of the manufacturers of Mid-Ameri- 
ca. Demand will inevitably in- 
crease. We may have a sellers’ mar- 
_ket in valuable manufactured com- 

modities for many years to come. 
/ With such a demand as already ex- 
_ ists, it would be difficult to imagine 
serious difficulties overtaking indus- 
try, especially in Mid-America. 

‘Transportation must be taken 
into consideration in both farm 
and industrial activity, and it must 
keep pace with developments in in- 
dustry and agriculture. What is 

the status of Mid-America’s trans- 
portation on the score of moderni- 
zation? 

Look first at rails. Rail transpor- 

' tation is rehabilitating and improv- 


= 


problems because of the death of one or more partners, owners 


or other executives. Well planned life insurance pro- 


tection can help you to solve this contingency. 


Foes Life f 


[ 7) 
Arawance Fagan 
gan 


Write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
our brochure ‘‘Planning a Sound Business Life 


ys 


Insurance Program For Your Company. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


231 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Panl Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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ROADS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
PARKING AREAS 


INDUSTRIAL - PRIVATE 


ROAD OIL & SEALCOAT 


1228 N. HARDING AVE. DESPLAINES 


NE weastle 1-2868 


DIAL OPR. Vanderbilt 4-814 


ing itself more rapidly now than at 
any time in the past quarter cen- 
tury. Mid- America stands to gain 
three ways trom this rehabilitation: 
Better more modern equip- 
ment means better transportation 
facilities: it means that the railroads 
will make more _ profit, and_ this 
added profit in a large measure 
will be shared by Mid- America; and 
finally, most of the expensive equip- 
ment for this rehabilitation is made 
in Mid-America — most of it, in 
fact, in the Chicago industrial area. 


and 


Truck And Air Progress 
This modernization of 
transportation is being matched by 


railroad 


| rapid and unusual development in 


truck and air transportation. And, 
again, Mid-America prospers in the 
same three ways from the moderni- 
zation of these other forms of trans- 
portation. 

Ast tars ase natural cbesourcesmare 
concerned, they will become more 
essential with every passing year. 

What about per-capita income of 
your people in the future? Can 
there be any question about that? 
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Come war or peace, Mid-America is 
the production center of the United 
States, and probably the world. Pro- 
duction is the cornerstone of eco- 
nomic health. The people responsi- 
ble for this production, the people 
who direct it, and the people who 
roll up their sleeves and do the 
work — they will inevitably profit 
as a result of their efforts. 

The natural capital of the area 
is Chicago, the second largest city 
in the United States, a city that is 
within 500 miles of 72 per cent of 
all American cities having a popu- 
lation of ‘over 60,000; a city that 
increased its industrial output from 
5 billion dollars annually to 10 bil- 
lion dollars annually between 1943 
and 1947. As a financial center, it 
is second only to New York, and its 
grain exchange. is more active and 
important than any similar exX- 
change in the world. 

For these reasons we chose Chi- 
cago as the home of The Pruden- 
tial Home Office which will soon 
be serving all of Mid-America. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it advanta- 
geous to obtain financing by long term mortgage or by 
Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 


through their banks 


PRINTERS 

RETAIL STORES 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
LIGHT MANUFACTURERS 


TOYS 

CANDY 

PERFUME 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BAIRD & WARNER 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


CEntral 6-1855 


ee 
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Global Price Gouge! 


(Continued from page 15) 


j international nature the solution will 
be slow and will involve negotiations, 
but the preparedness committee re- 
port promises to speed up the proc- 
ess. And just to keep the issue 
alive and make clear that tin is not 
the only commodity involved, the 
committee plans to 


issue reports 


later on describing the effect on U. | 


S. defense costs of the pricing poli- 
cies of cartels controlling two other 
commodities — industrial diamonds 
and mercury. The British DeBeers 
‘Syndicate, which controls the 
} diamond industry, is one of the 
} world’s tightest monopolies. Mer- 
}cury is controlled by Spanish and 
Italian interests. 


Tin is important to the U. S. for 
much more than lining the steel 
cans which are used to package and 
preserve food in peace as well as 
war. About 63 per cent of our na- 
tional consumption is devoted to that 
purpose, but it also has many essen- 
_tial uses in industry. Combined 
with lead it makes solder for millions 


of electrical connections in radio, 


radar, transport, and power equip- 
ment. Alloyed with copper, an- 
timony, and other metals, it is used 


for babbit metals for bearings. Its 
advantages include its resistance to 
corrosion and to acids, its non-tox- 
icity, its low melting point and easy 
fusibility, its malleability, and _ its 
anti-friction qualities. 


No U. S. Deposits 

Decades of geological exploration 
have failed to uncover any impor- 
tant deposits in the U. S. The world’s 
principal tin ore deposits are in Bur- 
ma, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, Cen- 
tral Africa, Bolivia, and China, 
which is now behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

The U. S., as the world’s greatest 
_user of tin, has the world’s biggest 
smelter, at Texas City, Texas. The 
picture is one of production in a 
relatively few areas, all of them un- 
_derdeveloped economically, and con- 
sumption in the highly industrialized 
countries. 

Another peculiarity about tin is 
that the volume of consumption does 
not respond to fluctuations in price 
as readily as in the case of other 
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#7 INDUSTRIAL FLOOR RESURFACER [i #77 GREASE-PROOF MASTIC FLOOR 


Hard, yet resilient... for heavy-duty Not affected by oil or petroleum sol- 


trucking. vents. A rugged Industrial Mastic. 
MIRACLE FLOOR WET-FLOOR PATCH 
Waterproof ... Impervious to food fats. 


Waterproof...Sets in 10 minutes. 
Highly resistant to alkali, acids, oils, 
fats, grease. 


COLD STORAGE FLOOR PATCH 


Pre-mixed... Floors may be patched 
while plant is in operation. 


pve RUBBER TILE — ASPHALT TILE — CORK — LINOLEUM 


Ideal for Food Processing Plants, Laun- 
dries, etc. 


Sets in 20 minutes. Use inside or out- 
side... but not adaptable where sub- 
jected to continuous water. 


FLOORING FELT — ADHESIVES — ACCESSORIES 


@x materials can be purchased for your own application ...or we will 
contract for complete application. Inspection of your floors and recom- 


mendations made without cost or obligation. 


of square feet of Camp’s Flooring Materials have been 


installed from coast to coast. Listed below are a few of 


ior 
Me installations. 


Int. Harvester over 1,000,000 sq. ft. 
Great Lakes over 500,000 sq. ft. 
Standard Oil Bldg. over 200,000 sq. ft. 


Spiegels, Inc. 


Central Mfg. Dist. over 500,000 sa. ft. 
Marshall Field Whse. over 300,000 sq. ft. 
State-Madison Bldg. over 300,000 sq. ft. 


Aldens, Inc. (formerly 


over 100,000 sq. ft. Chicago Mail Order 
House) over 100,000 
CO AST ca. 4. 


Dept. 5 | 
cuicaco 71, 11, Ze CAMP COMPANY, INC. 
ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING oa 


TRiancue 4 
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MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


Counseling and Testing With Automatic Belt Tightening 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 
Opa 


cade 
HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


FEDERAL INSULATION CO. 


168 N. Clinton St. Phone CEntral 6-7703 


ELECTRICAL INSULATIONS 


(Authorized G.E. Distributors) 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


*“‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. . Chicago 7, Ill. 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
Est. 1916 


79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 


Residential Commercial 


—. L. Archibald Co. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


eat LUBRICANTS 


that'll work Longer, Harder 


..-more Productively for you 


THIS FAMOUS LINE of petroleum 
products is finer than ever. Now new 
multi-million dollar refineries are 
producing blending stocks of unri- 
valled quality. 


Whatever the size or type of your 
industrial operation Cities Service 
planned machinery lubrication can 
effectively contribute to increased 
production. 

Now serving industry in all major 
fields, including steel, automotive, 
food, mining, railroad, metal machin- 


ing and many other light and heavy 
industrial operations. 

Let an experienced lubrication spe- 
cialist look over your requirements. 
Get in touch with the Cities Service 
representative nearest you...or write 
Cities Service Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Makers of the famous: Pacemaker Oils 
* Trojan Greases * Neptune Oils * North 
Star Oils * Cisco Compounds * Trojan 
Gear Oils and many other outstanding 
petroleum products for industry. 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


Let us supply your lumber needs for — 
repairs, construction, fabrication and 


crating. Wallboard, Plasterboard etc, — 
also available. 


Custom and Stock Millwork 
We give reliable dependable service 
from our own MILL SHOP — doors, 
skids, sash, trays, cabinets and pallets. 


3500 S. Racine — YArds 7-0500 
410 W. 111th St. — WAterfall 8-8383 


LUMBER SINCE 1883 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


An Adv. Agency 
Writes — 


“Our client informs us 
that they must stop advertis- 
ing in ComMERCcE Maga- 
zine, because they have more 


business than they can han- 
dle. This speaks highly for 
the effectiveness of ‘your 
publication.” 


This advertiser used three 
advertisements exclusively 


in COMMERCE Magazine. 


| own, 


' also not surprising to ~ find 
| across the political boundaries of the 


COMMERCE | 


commodities. 
sons for this. 


One is that in most of the prod-. 


ucts which utilize tin, it is only a 
é : : F 
fractional part. Even in “tin cans 


which use most of it, for lining, it; 


There are two rea-: 


sometimes amounts to less than one : 


per cent of the weight of the empty ' 


can. 

The other reason is that the metal 
is so important that except for the 
direst wartime stringencies, it is not 


practical to use a substitute. 


“Under these circumstances,” the 


committee noted, “there is great in- 
| centive for producers to attempt to 


control their economic situation by 
restricting production and supply. 

“It is not surprising, therefore, 
that among the large corporate pro- 
ducers with European capital there 
has been a great deal of integra- 
tion, and that control of production 
has gravitated into the hands of the 
large corporations. And because of 
the international character of — the 
corporation ownership,* the freedom 
from anti-trust laws such as our 
and the common interest in 
maintaining satisfactory prices, it 1s 
that 


producing countries there has been 
an interlocking and concentration of 
corporate control, there have been 
agreements restricting production, 
and large producers have even been 
able to enlist the aid of the govern- 
ments of the producing countries to 
enter into international agreements 
to enforce restrictions upon exports 
and set internal production quotas.” 

Examining the history of restric- 


tions and exports, the committee 
couched its -conclusion in _ bitter 
language: 


“The sense of urgency which has_ 


impelled us to try to accelerate the 
completion of our strategic stockpile 
has met with little response from the 
producers of tin. They appear to be 
far more concerned with the prospect 
of future unsalable surpluses than 
with the specter of 
aggression.” 

The halting of stockpile purchases 
was, of course, a temporary expedi- 
ent. It was possible only because 
our tin stocks were large enough to 
permit this use of our economic 
power to get a more equitable price. 

Stockpile figures are secret, but 
the committee lifted the lid enough 


Communist 


*British, Dutch, Belgian, Bolivian. ‘ 


4. tungsten and molybdenum; _ 5. 
manganese, nickel, and cobalt; 6. | 
wool. Not all have begun actual 


| to give an idea. 
we had 36,217 tons (our consump- 
j tion that year was 59,863 tons) and 


j we had accumulated “more tin than 
) was available to the U. 
} Pearl Harbor,” and in addition to 


j tons held by the RFC as a revolving 
}supply for industrial use, as well as 
} working stocks of concentrates at the 
| Texas City smelter and the inventor. 


| The committee seemed to be hinting 


} tons or more. 


ja stockpile by staying out of 
} market 
} positive action must be taken to en- 
} courage production and at the same 
| time keep the price within reason. 
| The committee thought one obvious 
| line of action led through the State 


| Marshall Plan funds or other foreign 


| the recipient nations to increase tin 
| production.” 


} tin was to loan $1,700,000 recently 
| to the Geomines Company, a mining 
| firm operating in the Belgian Congo, 
| for 
| equipment which is expected to in- 
| crease its production from 3,200 tons 


commodities problem, international- 
‘ly, immediately after the Truman- 


ondary. Presumably the recent pub- 


At the end of 1948 | 


since then we have “accelerated” ac- 
quisitions. At the end of last year 


S. after 


the stockpile there was about 20,000 


ies and working stocks of industry. 


that we now have on hand 100,000 
© The U. S., however, cannot build 

the 
range 


indefinitely. Long 


Department and the ECA, noting 
tartly that “neither of these agencies 


| has thus far deemed the matter suf- 


ficiently vital to condition grants of 


aid upon the taking of measures by 


One ECA Action 
ECA’s only action with respect to 


development and purchase of 


m@ year to 7,500. 
Actually, the State Department 


got to work on the whole scarce 


Attlee conference in Washington last 
December. In concert with Great 
Britain and France it began consul- 
tations leading up to the creation of 
a series of commodity committees, 
but up to this writing none has been 
organized to deal with tin. 


The existing groups are: 1. copper, 


lead, and zinc; 2. sulphur; 3. cotton; 


meetings yet. The initial approach 
was to the problem of allocations, 
and price considerations were sec- 


7S. 
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T'S A SAFE BET 


we can give you 
more GOOD Printing 
per dollar of cost. 


e Factory Forms e@ 4 Color Process 
e Company Newspapers e Catalogs 

e House Organs e Brochures 

e Legal Printing e Sales Helps 

e Financial Printing e Blotters 


Our presses run day and night 


COMPARISON PROVES- 


Whatever your requirements for GOOD Printing 
Phone HArrison 7-6249 for our quotation. 


THE JACKSON PRESS, INC. 


633 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, III. 


Eiyoy the whiskey thats Cheertal as its Name’ 


KENTUCKY | KENTUCKY 
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\\; BOURBON 
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TRAY EN 
CHY STG KE 
‘A “sourson We 
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ms 


rg * SPIRITS 
THE OLD SUNNY BROOK COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Gold Seal Liquors, Inc. 


Exclusive Distributors -- Chicago 
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‘Nee is one of them. Its job 
is to haul freight, mountains of it. It assures 
faster schedules between terminals—quicker serv- 
ice to and from intermediate points. A rugged, 
diesel-powered beauty, it is a member of that 
famous fleet of freight trains whose domain is 
the fourteen mid-continent states served by the 
Rock Island Lines. Let’s put it this way: 
A ROCKET FREIGHT is to the ship- 
per what a streamlined 
ROCKET is to the trav- 
eler—a wholly satisfying 


service. 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


TUCUMCAR; 


For complete shipping 
information consult any 


. Y EUNICE eo 
Rock Island representative. 


Dy. i) 
2 
GALVESTON 


Rock Island Lines 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 


COMMERCE 


licity on tin will spur action on that 
commodity. 

The Preparedness committee’:’ 
recommendation that tin stockpild 
purchases be halted was only one ob 
a long series of specific proposals. 

It suggested that the NPA- impose 
an industry allocation system an 
more stringent conservation rules. 

It called for enactment of legisla-+ 
tion creating contract authority toc 
permit “entry into long term con- 
tracts of sufficient duration and 
stable price as to encourage  pro- 
ducers of tin concentrates to in- 
crease capacity to fill definite needs: 
at reasonable prices.” 

Most of its recommendations, 
however, were directed to the State 
Department. The recommendations: 
included: 

An international allocation system 
similar to that used during World 
War II. Although the Department 
is working toward this end, it can- 
not do as complete a control job as 
was possible during wartime and 
will have to depend much more on 
Allied cooperation. 

Urging other governments to set 
up inventory controls such as those 
now in effect in the U. S., designed 
to prevent hoarding for speculation. . 

Urging other consuming nations 
to restrict unessential uses of tin. 


Closing of established markets for > 
tin in Singapore, London, and New) 
York, and substituting international-- 
ly fixed and stable prices, negotiated | 
among governments “fat reduced but! 
reasonable levels based on fair prof-- 
its to the producers rather than oni 
what the necessities of our defense : 
will bear.” 

Convincing those of our Allies in: 
control of tin producing areas that : 
“the present need for more produc- : 
tion outweighs any likely problems . 
incident to excess capacity,” and | 
persuading them to offer production . 
inducements such as special tax con- 
cessions for amortizing capital in- | 
vestment and granting mining per- - 
mits for exploration of new areas. 

The Senate report was a needed 
spur to get State Department action 
on one of the vital defense problems. 
As the committee stated:. 

“The responsibility for securing 
increased tin production must rest 
upon the governments which exer- 
cise political control over the tin 
producing areas of the world and 
over the tin mining companies.” 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


| By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 
|g PNITED Air Lines, Inc., is cele- 
4 \/ brating its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary this year. In this relatively short 
‘span of years United has grown from 
fan adventurous, speculative enter- 
| prise to a corporation with assets of 
more than one hundred millions of 
dollars and a credit standing that 
} will enable it to obtain $26,000,000 
of financing this year, including 
} $16,000,000 from banks at three per 
} cent interest, to pay for new aircraft 
} on order. 
United is the second largest of the 
} nation’s air transport companies, 
and while it has made many out- 
standing contributions to the ad- 
‘vancement of the industry, the 
company leans toward conservatism. 
United did not join in the postwar 
‘scramble for foreign air routes 
although it did bid for, and obtain, 
' certification to offer service between 
the United States and Hawaii; simi- 
| larly, United has refused to rush in- 
| to large scale air coach service until 


it is demonstrated that this service 1s, 


justified economically. 
The consistency and continuity of 


management policy is not accidental. 
| United has had only one president, 
| W. A. Patterson, since the present 


corporate organization was formed in 
1934. Patterson, with a banking 
‘background, had entered the avia- 
tion industry in 1929 as assistant to 


the president of the Boeing Airplane 
Company, one of United’s predeces- 


| 
| 
: 


sors. 
Possibly the most convincing evi- 
dence of the progress made by 


United in the last quarter century is 
the record of dependability estab- 


lished last year when its planes flew 
98.4 per cent of all scheduled miles. 


During the Winter months of 1950 
the record was 95.5 per cent comple- 
tion of all scheduled miles. In the 
last four years the company’s on- 
time arrivals have increased 63 per 
“cent. 


Behind this achievement is not 
only the company’s own efforts but 
also the progress of the aviation in- 
dustry in every aspect. Better air- 
craft, instrument landing systems, 
surveillance radar, improved ap- 
proach lighting, and the omni-direc- 
tional, high-frequency radio ranges, 
all have contributed vastly to bring 
air transport to its present status. 
United credits the DC-6 airplane as 
a major factor in its performance 
gains. The long-range DC-6 with 
its pressurized cabin flies over or 
around unfavorable weather. The 
company’s fleet of these giant air- 
craft accounted for about 75 per cent 
of the seat-miles flown during most 
of the year. 

At the end of 1950 United was 
operating 126 airplanes in commer- 
cial schedules, including 44 DC-6’s 
and seven even larger Stratocruisers 
used in flying the Pacific to Hawaii. 
Seven of the company’s C-54’s were 
engaged in military contract opera- 
tions in the Pacific. 


Fifty Planes Ordered 


United’s anticipation of continued 
traffic gains is indicated by the fact 
that 50 new airplanes have been 
ordered for delivery in 1951 and 
1952. Twenty will be DC-6B’s with 
a larger seating capacity and _ total 
payload than the DC-6. The other 
30 are twin-engine Convair-Liners 
to serve intermediate cities along the 
company’s main routes and to round 
out the fleet. The Convair-Liners, 
to be delivered in 1952, will be 
adaptable to turbo-prop installations. 

The fleet addition this year and 
next will represent increases of 38 
per cent in airplane miles, 56 per 
cent in available seat miles, and 51 
per cent in available ton miles over 
the 1950 peak. Plans for improve- 
ment and expansion of ground facili- 
ties this year involve an expenditure 
of approximately $2,000,000. 

United Air Lines, Inc., operates 
coast to coast and serves the highest 
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MOHAWK CARTAGE 
COMPANY 


1303 N. MOHAWK 


“NEAR NORTH SIDE” 


General Cartage 
Contractors 


Pool Car 


Distributors 


vont Michigan 2-5031 


Michigan 2-0707 


Fast Efficient Service 


Contract Work Is Our Specialty 
@ Hourly @ Daily e Weekly 
@ Monthly Basis 


e@ Any size truck available 
@ Trucks lettered with your name 
@ Qualified Drivers - Bonded - Insured 


We'll Solve Those 
Trucking Problems 


W. T. SORENSEN 


and Associates 


HATEVER your art needs you 

can depend upon W. T. 

Sorensen and Associates for qual- 

ity and prompt delivery. Catalogs, 

ads, wash drawings, folders and 

promotional pieces of all kinds 
may be had at moderate cost. 


write or phone for free folder TODAY! 
WAbash 2-0843 


W. T. SORENSEN 


and Associates 
57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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concentration of population in the service was begun between Los An- expanded rapidly. The addition of 


nation. Cities served include New geles and Honolulu. United also larger, faster aircraft by the incuse) 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, owns nearly all the capital stock of brought a decline in the airp ane 
Baltimore, Detroit, | Washington, Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A., payload factor. This had an adverse 
Cleveland, Toledo, Los Angeles and — operating in Mexico. effect on the company’s earnings, as: 


did the expense of training personnel 


San Francisco. On the Pacific Coast Competition is keen for business \ 
in the operation of the new DC-6’s. 


the company operates from San along ne arly every route | served. \ 
Diego to Vancouver, British Colum- United competes with two or more The grounding of the industry’s: 
bia. with service to such intermediate airlines for 60 per cent of its busi- DC-6’s during the latter part of 1947 
points as Seattle, Portland, San ness, and with single airlines for an- and the early part of 1948 also af- 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and many other 20 per cent. This is in addi- fected the company adversely, and 
other cities. tion to competition from railroads United reported operating losses and 
Early in 1947. service was inaugu- and other surface carriers. net losses for both years. 

rated between San Francisco and When World War II ended, Unit- An improved passenger load ane 
Honolulu. and on October 9, 1950, ed and other air transport companies payload factor in 1949 and 1950,! 
and important operating economies, | 

7 See cocina cnet : helped bring a sharp recovery in 

earnings. Last year for the first 
time, operating revenues exceeded 
$100,000,000. Net earnings of $6,-- 


429,723 in 1950 were the second] 
CAN YOU USE HELP ON largest in the company’s history,, 


DEFENSE REGULATIONS? ee by 1944 came. 


A comparison of operating a2 
enues, net income, and earnings pi 
common share, for a period of 12) 
years, follows: 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry pro- 


vides extensive help for its members. For example, it has a 


Oper. Net *Per Share : 

continuing program of meetings to develop information on Revs. Income Common 
, 1950 $104,094,990 $6,429,723 $2.9( 
defense problems. Scheduled during the next few weeks are: 1949 91,553,839 2.249.405 0.88 | 


1948 83,240,594 1,070,358 0.72 | 
1947 69,038,174 3,474,366 2.01. 


A dinner April 10 at which 1946 64,948,159 1,086,961 0.58 | 
1945 39,347,790 4,203,815 2.38) 
ERIC JOHNSTON, Price Stabilizer, 1944 35,629,965 6,114,991 3.79° 
ae : 1943 27,650,545 3,203,276 2:1 
will discuss “The Cost of Licking Inflation” ; 1942 23,593,595 2,134,356 1.4 
1941 18,967,994 598,050 0.40 
we ak a Se os 1940 16,179,996 775,462 0.52. 
A series at which government officials will give specific Pere ; 7m 
: advice and answer questions on: Ss peptide! floras 059 
Government Contracting . April 17, 1951 d Deficit. *After preferred dividend 
requirements, and based on_ stock oun 
Price Regulations . . . April 24, 1951 standing at the end of each year. 
As a result of the recovery in 1950. 
RADE Production sutDQUOES earnings, United paid a dividend of 
egulations . . . . . May 1, 1951 75 cents a share last year, the first 
Wage Stabilization . . . May 8, 1951 distribution since 1946 when 50 cents 
a share was paid. The compan also” 
Manpower Supply and Occu- hee 
SS Ra teal ecie - . May 18, 1951 paid 50 cents a share in 1943, 1944 


and 1945, and 20 cents a share ig 
1936. 

Announcements of each meeting will be sent to every mem- Outstanding long-term debt was! 
ber of the Association. If you are not now a member, visit, reduced to $21,200,000 at the end of 
1950 from $26,920,000 at the close 
of 1949. Other capitalization out- 
standing as of December 31, last, 
consisted of 93,041 shares of $100 
par value 44/2 per cent preferred 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF stock convertible prior to 1957 into 


one share of common f h $23.70 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY par valueof prefertediar cata 


shares of $10 par value common. 
The latter is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


Many of the efficiencies achieved 


write or phone the Association for information on how to 


become one. 


One North LaSalle Street FRanklin 2-7700 


jper 
jflown. 
military contract services. 


71950 was from mail. 


1948 59,552 1,217,481 
1947 60,124 1,230,578 
1946 54,691 1,073,596 
1945 38,236 570,879 2 
1944 28,174 433,555 | 
1943 21,064 342,694 | 
go42, 21,208 278,555 
1941 25,172 260,366 
1940. 22,191 212,893 
1939 16,888 142,631 
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in 1950 were “purchased” in pre- 
jvious years, the 1950 annual report 


stated. These “purchases” included 


jthe introduction of postwar aircraft, 
jimprovement 
‘better operating methods and close 
jcontrol of expenses. 


of ground facilities, 


An indication of the increased effi- 


Iciency in 1950 over 1949 were the 


gains of 12 per cent in revenue 


{passenger miles, 18 per cent in mail 
jton miles, 37 per cent in express ton 
jmiles, and 20 per cent in freight ton 


miles, with an increase of only 1% 
cent in revenue plane miles 
These figures do not include 
The in- 
crease in industrial activity in 1950, 
especially after the outbreak in 


# Korea, was a major factor in the 
arise in traffic. 


Only eight per cent of revenues in 
The company, 
along with other major air carriers, 


}does not receive a mail pay subsidy, 
but rather a “service 


rate” which 
currently is about 60 cents a ton mile 


(for United, or approximately the rate 


charged for passengers. This is only 


ia small fraction of the mail pay 


rates granted some of the smaller 
trunk and local service lines. United 
filed a petition with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on July 1, 1947, ask- 


jing for an increase in air mail com- 


pensation. Mail révenues are re- 
ported on the basis of temporary 


jrates established by the CAB, and 
}net earnings since mid-1947 are sub- 
ject to revision in accordance with 
/ whatever rate is finally established. 


Following is a comparison of im- 


| portant operating statistics from 1939 
ito 1950, inclusive: 


Revenue Revenue 


miles pass. Ton Miles Flown 
flown miles Mail Express Freight 
(000 omitted) 
1950 55,868 1,494,877 13,1 
1949 55,061 1,339,658 


made 


Although air freight has 
notable gains, United is not satisfied 
with the rates it receives on this trat- 
fic. ‘The company describes the air 
freight rate charge as being unreal- 
istically low. “Continued efforts 
must be made,” the 1950 annual re- 
port stated, “to obtain a still better 


pricing of this service in relation to 


Private Dining and 
Meeting Rooms 


Largest Ballrooms 
outside the Loop 


Olympic-sized 
Swimming Pool 


Massage Rooms 
and Gymnasium 


Yes, from 10 to a 1000, the Midwest 
Hotel is ready to cater to the 
individual needs of your organization. 
Whether it is a luncheon, a dinner, a 
conference or a convention... the 
facilities of the Midwest Hotel offer 

a success-stimulating atmosphere. Check 
with our capable, well trained staff 
about the many unusual ideas 
available for your next business get- 
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together or employee social affair. 


Transient or 
Permanent 
Accommodations 


WRITE TODAY for 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Folder 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets —— bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


6 North Hamlin Avenue 
(10 Minutes from the Loop) 


Phone: NEvada 2-3600 


ane 


FOR C.0.D. SHIPPERS! 
New multiple form interleaf 
carbon C.O.D. labels for 
C.O.D. shippers now available 
for universal use in any city 
in U.S.A. one form 
for shippers everywhere, ap- 
proved by U.*S. Postoffice 
Dept. 

For use with Postoflice forms 
3816aS or 3816aL, specify 
which. 

Quotations furnished in lots 
of 200 to 500 labels and up. 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
Room 214 — 325 W. Huron St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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A NEW PLANT...//// 


Above is the new plant of the Cherry Meat Packers 
Inc. producers of Cherry Brand Meats. This modern 
building recently completed in the Kenwood Indus- 
trial District occupies 40,000 square feet and it is 
planned that another unit of the same size will be 
constructed. 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


Served by 


Two Belt Railroads 


Street car and bus service to the door 


Excellent labor supply 


All utilities in 


This and other progressive firms are moving to Ken- 
wood because it is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. You too can have a new plant built to 
your exact requirements and financed on either a 
purchase contract or long term lease. 


For Full particulars write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


COMMERCE: 


its value and cost. This is an indus- : 


try-wide problem.” 
In February, 1951, United carried 


| more passengers, mail and cargo 


than in any previous February in its | 


history. Approximately 110,561,000 
revenue passenger miles were flown, 
an increase of 43 per cent over Feb- 
ruary, 1950, while express ton miles 
were up 96 per cent at 1,044,000, 
freight ton miles increased 33_ per 
cent to 2,118,000, and mail ton miles 
were up 57 per cent at 1,306,000. 
As compared with January, 1951, 
express and mail were up eight per 
cent and four per cent, respectively, 
while revenue passenger miles were 
down 17 per cent and freight was off 
about two per cent. 

Because of steadily rising costs, 
United Air Lines is “exploring all 
possible means of increasing reve- 
nues,” including adjustment of pas- 
senger fares. Certain promotional 
discounts may have to be discon- 
tinued, the annual report declared. 
The company also believes that com- 
mon fares now in effect between 
points in the East and the Midwest, 
on the one hand, and West Coast 


cities on the other, may require up- 


ward adjustment. 
Optimistic Outlook 


An optimistic outlook for air trans- 
port in general and for United Air 
Lines, Inc., was expressed by Presi- 
dent Patterson in the 1950 annual 
report. He said: “As always, air 
transportation is thrusting ahead. In 
the new year, we have such favorable 
factors as the substantially improved 
economic position of our company, 
an ever-increasing public acceptance 
of air transportation, an expanded 
and improved route network, a 
growing fleet of modern aircraft, 
continued efficiency gains and in- 
creased employe experience. We also 
have the bright promise of important 
technological developments which 
can revolutionize air transportation 
as we know it today.” 


The company’s experts believe - 


that air transport is on the threshold 
of significant advances in the field 
of jet propulsion, and that both 
turbine-propeller power plants and 
full jet engines offer important po- 
tential advantages to safe, fast, eco- 
nomical and dependable transporta- 
tion, Mr. Patterson reported to the 
stockholders. “Such developments,” 
he added, “suggest the shape of 
things to come.” 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NVESTMENTS in Industrial  de- 
: velopment in the Chicago In- 
idustrial Area during March totaled 
'$16,291,000 compared with $17,677,- 
1000 invested during March, 1950. 
}Total investments for the first three 
jmonths of 1951 amounted to $136,- 
$207,000 compared with $70,925,000 
for the same period in 1950. 
Interlake Iron Corporation, 11236 
)S. Torrence avenue, South Chicago, 
jwill spend $11,000,000 in an expan- 
jsion program at four plants, two of 
which are in Chicago. In Chicago, 
the company will construct a new 
iron ore storage dock at its Federal 


furnaces, new ore bridges and an 
jammonium sulphate _ by - product 
plant. 


Republic Steel Corporation, 118th 
and Burley avenue in South Chicago, 
will construct an addition which will 
jincrease its seamless tubing capacity 
iby 150,000 tons per year. These 
|products are for the oil industry and 
»will be used for high temperature, 
high pressure service as_ refinery 
still tubes. Additional steel ingot 
capacity will be achieved by enlarg- 


‘ing the existing furnaces at the 
plant. 
Ford Motor Company has ac- 


quired 15 acres of land on North 
avenue in Melrose Park on which it 
will construct a parts depot contain- 
‘ing approximately 170,000 feet of 
floor area. 
: Motorola, Inc., 4545 W. Augusta 
boulevard, has purchased the ad- 
joining factory of Greyhound Cor- 
poration at the corner of Augusta 
and Kilbourn. The plant will add 
180,000 square feet of working 
space. 

Studebaker Corporation will re- 
occupy the plant erected for it dur- 
ing World War II at Archer and 


Cicero avenues. 


Stewart-Warner Corporation, 1828 
W. Diversey parkway, has purchased 
the plant at 1300 N. Kostner avenue. 


The plant contains approximately 
100,000 square feet. 
Electric Service Engineering 


Company, 2701 W. Madison Street, 
manufacturer of heavy duty electri- 
cal equipment, has purchased a two- 
story manufacturing unit covering a 
block of property from Third avenue 
to Spruce Slip in Joliet. Browne and 
Storch, Inc., brokers. 

W. M. Welch Manufacturing 
Company, 1515 N. Sedgwick street, 
has purchased approximately 7! 
acres of land at the northeast corner 
of McCormick boulevard and Oak- 
ton avenue in Skokie on which it will 
construct a plant. The company 
manufactures scientific and testing 
apparatus. Battey and Childs, en- 
gineers; Hogan and Farwell, Inc., 
and J. H. Van _ Vlissingen and 
Company, brokers. 

Crane Packing Company, 1800 
Cuyler avenue, is building a branch 
plant in Morton Grove. The com- 
pany produces metallic packing and 
mechanical seals. Olsen and Urbain, 
architects. 

Dreis and Krump Manufacturing 
Company, 7400 S. Loomis avenue is 
constructing a 36,000 square foot 
addition to its plant. The company 
produces heavy metal working press- 
es. 

General Electric Company is con- 
structing a 100,000 square foot ware- 
house for its Lamp Division at 4201 
S. Pulaski road. A. E. Epstein and 
Sons, Inc., architects; Poirot Con- 
struction Company, general contrac- 
tor. 

Sciaky Bros., Inc., 4915 W. 67th 
street, is adding approximately 35,- 
000 square feet to its plant in which 
it makes welding machinery. B. W. 


35) 
ADVER-IIES 
(Trade Mark) 


MER hESee Ln Ad 
FOCUS ON YOUR 
PRODUCTS 


Here is a most modern 
, way to give sincere, un- 
A, objectionable publicity to 
A your fine products .. . 
A ADVER- TIES” are 
strictly different in con- 
veying a subtle adver- 
tising message . . 
They lend striking 
appeal at conven- 
tions. Most effective 
for product promo- 
tion. ‘“Adver-Ties”’ 
A can be used by 
salesmen as ‘a 
liquidating pre- 
mium for good 
orders from 
\\ customers. 


MADE 
SPECIAL 
TO ORDER 


“Adver - Ties’’ 
are not stock 
ties, but made 
“special -to-your- 
order’ and _ indi- 
vidually designed 
\ with trade mark, 
slogan, or illustra- 
tion of your prod- 
Auct... ‘Adver- 
‘ are made 
under exclusive 
A patent, hand 
tailored on 
quality mate- 
rial by “Tie 
Experts’ for 
over 31 years. 


“Adver-Ties’ offer 
a New _ Stream- 
lined _ Exclusive 
Advertising Mes- 


way to tell your ‘Best’ 


sage. 

QUART EOFS SUPPLIED at a nominal 
cost, es TELL US YOUR NEEDS and 
we'll give ‘you eorphate details and price. 


American Neckwear Mfg. Co. 


320 S. FRANKLIN WE 9-7592 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 


LL 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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Construction Company, general con- 
tractor. 

Hallicrafters Company, 4401 Fifth 
avenue, has the three- 
story building at the northeast corner 
of Arthington and Tripp avenues. 
The structure contains 72,000 square 
Leet: 


purchased 


Hannifin PiKOWL ase 


Kilbourn avenue, is constructing an- 


Corporation, 
other plant in DesPlaines. The new 
plant, to be operated as a branch, 
will 37,000 feet. 


Ragnar Benson, Inc., general con- 


contain square 


tractor. 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from Page 10) 


statistics revealing the average U.S. 
worker's output, with greatly im- 
proved machinery, in terms of dol- 
lars of constant buying power. 
These statistics show clearly that 
the nation’s production machine is 
not getting the results that it 
achieved at the height of World 
War II. Last year, for example, the 
average worker turned out only $2,- 
550 worth of goods in terms of 
1939 dollars, whereas in 1944 and 
1945 he turned out and 


$2,910 


Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? Turn 
over your metal-working machines 
to us at an excellent price. 

Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INTERSTATE 
Machinery Ca. - Juc. 


1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 


Ul 


Under its successful system of 


operation in best serving its clients PLUS a 


sound and an adequate market for plating 


business. 


. 


WN 
\\ 


75 W. JAC 
1 PHONE WA. 2-0400 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD is able 


to gain the advantage of independence of 


coverage as a result of our large volume of 
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operation, 


KSON BLVD. 


INSURANCE AGENCY 


$2,900 worth of goods, respectively,’ 
measured by 1939 dollars. Based 
on these constant values, the high- 
est productivity level of the past, 
two decades was attained in these 
two wartime years. Average worker! 
output dropped to $2,390 in 19477 
and has been slowly rising over the 
past three years. 

Total civilian employment last 
year was at a record 60,000,000, but 
the real gross national product, 
measured in 1939 dollars, was $153: 
billion or less than the wartime? 
peak of $157 billion, similarly j 
measured, which was turned out byy 
only 54,000,000 workers in 1944. 
The principal factor behind the de- 
cline in real output is the shorter 
work week currently prevailing in 
industry. The peak World War I 
work week averaged about nine per 
cent more than the current level. 


Cook It With Infrared 


(Continued from page 17) 


game would have to be called off 
because of the sogginess of the? 
Memorial Stadium. gridiron. It had! 
rained for 10 days, and although at 
helicopter had been used to blow? 
off the surface water, the turf re-- 
mained wet. Finally, two large in-- 
frared drying units were hauled ont 
the field the night before the: 
game, and for the next 16 hours; 
two General Electric Company rep- - 
resentatives moved the units slowly ' 
over the field, toasting it to perfect: 
dryness in time for the game. 

Meanwhile, industry is beginning ; 

utilize an equally fascinating, , 
though vastly more complicated, ap- 
plication of infrared in the infrared — 
spectrometer. ‘The spectrometer is a. 
temperamental and extremely sensi- - 
tive instrument with one extraor- - 
dinary characteristic: it can check 
the composition of products — nota- 
bly petroleum, chemicals, rubber, 
plastics, pharmaceuticals and foods 
= faster than any laboratory chem- 
1st. 

Thus, the infrared spectrometer 
may be the real star of tomorrow’s 
automatic factory, because it has 
the unfailing ability, under ideal 


to 


| conditions, of spotting deviations in 


products coming from  robot-con- 


* trolled processing plants. Thus far, 
| the spectrometer has had only lim- 
| ited application in such fields as 
| chemical and petroleum production 


| be protected against noise, dirt, and 
| vibration. 
z Experts are working to make the 
} spectrometer more rugged, however, 
} confident that the day is approach- 
} ing when the product control sleuth 
} can be made robust enough to take 
its place in automatic factories in 
order to make many _ industrial 
| processes truly “continuous.” 


* Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


calendars are those with religious 
pictures; 10,000,000 are now in use. 


ous and not-so-little industry is con- 
/ centrated in a 20-mile area of south- 
/ eastern Pennsylvania, where three- 
i} fourths of the cultivated mush- 
f rooms grown in the U.S. for can- 
ning are produced. Some 500 to 
| 600 growers raise mushrooms in 
specially constructed houses and 
under conditions of controlled tem- 
perature, humidity and sanitation. 


e Slow Switch To Defense — The 
} necessarily slow switchover from 
civilian production to military pro- 
| duction was emphasized in General 
Motors 1950 annual report. De- 
fense orders amounting to more 
than three billion dollars are now 
on GM’s books, the report declared, 


‘of these items cannot begin until 
| after 1951 since most projects are 
still in the tooling-up or “make- 
ready” stage. 


“Closed Circuit TV” 


(Continued from page 19) 


and cost-saving virtues, Du Mont 
executives play down these features 
/in favor of other advantages. 
~ “Through television,” says Loewt, 
— ‘Gndustry can bring speed and 
dramatic impact to the delivery of 
policy pronouncements, institutional 
and sales messages, product demon- 
strations, plant operations, and 
training courses. It is the only 
medium whereby major executives 
can personally, directly, and imme- 
diately bein face-to-face contact 


) @ Trencherman’s Delight — A curi- | 


but production in quantity on most | 


| CLA Rig Industrial TRUCK 


PARTS and SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
FOR ALL MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS & 
GASOLINE & DIESEL ENGINES 


TRUCKS LEASED 
FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERMS 


Emergency Service and — 
Periodic Lubrication 
In Your Plant 


PICK UP & DELIVERY SERVICE 


Phone 
HU dson 3-84I0 


Lift Truck Service Company 


CINIES BHA LS LEDES TL: 


FO 
SS 


Contract for Maintenance 
and Regular Inspection S. 


ALL PHONES: ARMITAGE 6-8300 
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Another Satisfied User of Airkem... 


THOMPSON’S RESTAURANTS 


LET AIRKEM SOLVE 
YOUR AIR FRESHENING PROBLEMS! 


Restaurants, similar to other customer-conscious businesses, are often a 


target for stale, tainted air. Such a condition affects patrons’ good-will and 
employee efficiency. 


Alert management — when faced with difficult air purification problems 
— uses Airkem, the magic chlorophyll air freshener! So write or phone 
today . . . let us demonstrate how Airkem can work for your business too! 

Che. Y 
Che O, FAC. 
1313 WEST RANDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Phone SEeley 8-2851 


CAN YOU AFFORD 
TO TAKE THE RISK? 


It is estimated that nine fires out of ten are prevent- 
able by the exercise of care. 


FORESIGHT CAN PREVENT DISASTROUS EXPLO- 
SIONS. 


FOR SAFETY PURPOSES ALL HIGHLY VOLATILE 
LIQUIDS SHOULD BE KEPT IN A STORAGE VAULT. 


BURT TUCK 
President 


The P and G Service Corporation builds 100% safety storage vaults. 
We guarantee our vaults to meet the approval of 


Chicago Fire Prevention Bureau 


The Cook County Bureau of Inspection 


We furnish and install all needed fire prevention equipment 
to comply with the requirements of Underwriters’ specifica- 

WH tions. Our centralized service costs you nothing, but is a 
tremendous savings in time and money. 


| RAndolph 6-2117 | 


‘P&G SERVICE CORP. 


30 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Sy 


with all sales and distribution per- - 
sonnel.” 

Since closed circuit video’s debut) 
Du Mont has been flooded with} 
inquiries. Forty or more national 
concerns are considering the feasi-- 
bility of such tele-conferences. 

But closed circuit conferences are® 
not the only TV innovation of par-- 
ticular interest to industry. Radio) 
Corporation of America, Du Mont,, 
and Remington Rand, among other: 
firms, have recently turned out TV’ 
equipment designed especially for in- - 
dustrial use. The following indus- - 
tries have experimented with this} 
equipment: automotive, coal, steel, , 
chemical, machinery, power, and. 
household consumer goods manufac- : 
turing industries. 


Other Uses 


There have been several types of © 
applications: for close or continuous 
observation of various production 
processes, for checking safety condi- 
tions in hazardous work areas, for 
studying potential materials han- 
dling and production bottlenecks, for 
foreman training, etc. Television is 
also useful in plant open house days, 
since it gives visitors a close-up view 
of operations with absolute safety. 

Factory television has already 
proved itself as an industrial cost- 
cutter, according to members of the 
Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers. In-plant TV _ operating 
costs are said to be exceptionally 
reasonable considering the produc- 
tion boosts which the medium makes 
possible. 

Recently, Du Mont demonstrated 
a “three-dimensional” TV _ installa- 
tion designed for atomic energy re- 
search requiring workers to work 
behind a protective lead wall to 
guard against radiation. ; 

Additional non-entertainment uses 
for video are turning up in educa- 
tion, police work, defense training, 
and other fields in which large 
groups of people from widely sepa- 
rated areas must be brought together 
for on-the-spot training or instruc-— 
tion. Thus, as television matures, it 
is showing usefulness far beyond the 
field of entertainment. All of which 
adds support to the judgment of one 
television pioneer, who maintains 
that TV is “the most important 
communications medium since 
Gutenberg invented the _ printing 
press.” 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


Z HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on March 14, granted 
} the nation’s railroads an interim in- 
i crease in freight rates. The rate 
boost will become effective April 4 
and will be four per.cent in Official 
} (eastern) territory and two per cent 
in Southern and Western territories 
and on all interterritorial traffic. 
} Rates on fresh fruits, vegetables, 
melons, lumber, sugar and canned 
foods will be subject to a maximum 
j increase of two cents per 100 pounds. 
Bituminous and anthracite coal rates 
will be boosted two per cent with a 
maximum of six cents per net ton or 
} seven cents per gross ton. ‘The in- 
| crease on grain and grain products 
frates will be two per cent in all 
territories. All accessorial charges 
except charges for protective service 
and demurrage will be subject to the 
increase. The interim rate hike will 
| remain in effect pending the commis- 
-sion’s final determination of the rail- 
| roads’ Ex Parte No. 175 petition for 
| a six per cent freight rate increase. 
The granting of the rate boost was 
| prompted by the recent wage awards 
} to non-operating railroad employes, 
| which, it is estimated, will cost the 
' carriers about $292,000,000 annually. 
| Water carriers and freight forwarders 
-are authorized to increase their rates 
in the same proportion as granted the 
railroads. 
Express Agency Asks Interim In- 
crease of 25 Cents a Shipment: The 
| Railway Express Agency, in a supple- 
mental petition in Ex Parte No. 177, 
' Increased Express Rates and Charges, 
1951, has asked the Interstate Com- 
-merce Commission for an interim 
increase of 25 cents per shipment on 
all express shipments except milk 
and cream in carloads, newspapers 
and corpses. The proposed charge is 
designed to compensate for increased 
wage costs and would remain in effect 
pending final order by the com- 
mission on the Ex Parte 177 rate 
boost request. This request includes 


proposed increases in all first and 
second class rates, the cancellation of 
less carload commodity rates on 
articles of food and drink and a 25 
per cent boost in all other less car- 
load commodity rates, except those 
applying on daily newspapers, milk 
and cream and related articles; a 25 
per cent increase in_ valuation, 
C. O. D., money classification and 
return empty container charges; and 
a minimum charge increase of 25 per 
cent, subject to a minimum of $2 per 
shipment. The initial hearing in this 
proceeding was held March 29 in 
Washington, D. C., before I. C. C. 
Examiner S. R. Diamondson. 

Increased Illinois Rail Rates Found 
“Unjust and Unreasonable”: The 
Illinois Commerce Commission, in its 
order in Docket No. 38505, finds pro- 
posed increases in railroad freight 
rates within Illinois to be “unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of the 
Public Utilities Act.” Through tariffs 
filed to become effective June 19, 
1950, the railroads attempted to 
establish on Illinois intrastate traffic 
the same scale of class rates that is 
presently applicable on interstate 
traffic in Official Classification terri- 
tory, and also to raise the minimum 
charge per shipment from $1.43 to 
$2.00. These tariffs were suspended 
by the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion on the request of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry. The commission’s order con- 
curs in the arguments advanced by 
the C. A. C. I., that the proposed 
rates would be substantially in excess 
of the rates presently maintained by 
the western railroads on intrastate 
traffic in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Missouri and that the Illinois 
intrastate mileage of these western 
railroads is substantially in excess of 
the mileage of the eastern lines. 


Motor Carriers Adopt Extra 
Charge For Refrigeration: The Cen- 
tral Committee of Central States 


Motor Freight Bureau, at their meet- 


| 


Wil 


i 
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A mark of 


DISTINCTION 


In the 


Transportation World 


Se have come to re- 


gard BURLINGTON as a 


symbol of fast, efficient 
transportation. 
Dependable, high-speed 


freight service from Chicago to 


such important places as: 


OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
Sioux Crry 
Des MoINEs 
Sr. Louis 
Kansas City 
Sr. JOSEPH 
St. Pau 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 
CALIFORNIA 
Paciric NORTHWEST 


Make Sure Your 
Next Shipment 
is Routed 


H. F. KOENIG, General Agent 


105 W. Adams St. — WA 2-2345 
@ 
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BURLINGTON 


L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
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Office needs to be supplied ? 


Here’s your problem simplified! 


The Know-It-Owl says: 


Look in the 


RED BOOK with 
YELLOW PAGES 


for ¢ OFFICE SUPPLIES 
¢ STATIONERY 
e TYPEWRITERS 
e DUPLICATING MACHINES 
e OFFICE FURNITURE 


The RED BOOK !s Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
Outside Chicago see the YELLOW PAGES of your local telephone directory 


SEeley 3-2765 , 
DE LEUW, CATHER & 
THE HAINES COMPANY COMPANY _ 
CONTRACTORS Consulting Engineers 


FOR Transportation, Public Transit and 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING Industrial Problems 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS Industrial Plants Grade Separations 


Railroads Expressways 


MATERIAL CONVEYING See it 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


WELDING 150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 page Se 
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COMMERCE 
ing on March 15, adopted Docket 
No. 14103 proposing separate and - 
additional charges on truckload ship- 
ments requiring refrigeration service. 
When non-mechanical refrigeration is 
furnished, the charges will be six 
cents per pound for dry ice, $7.93 
per ton for wet ice and $1.11 per 
cwt. for salt. Mechanical refrigera- 
tion charges will range from six cents 
to 11 cents per cwt., depending upon 
the line-haul rate on the commodity 
transported. The Committee also 
adopted Docket 14243 which will 
establish a charge of five cents per 
cwt., with a minimum of $2.50, on 
all shipments moving under an order- 
notify bill of lading. Both proposals 
had previously been approved by the 
bureau’s Standing Rate Committee 
and were reconsidered on the appeal 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. Dockets 14191 
proposing to increase all Central 
territory class rates to the basis 
ordered for intrastate application in 
Michigan and 14361, to establish a 
25 pound package minimum weight, 
were deferred. A proposal to cancel 
the overflow rule on joint-line traffic 
was voted down by the committee. 


World Dollar Glut 


(Continued from page 14) 


| manufacture munitions. We are re- 
| opening war-built plants or, in some 


cases, building new plants. 

As it looks today, materials—par- 
ticularly steel, manganese, copper, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, chrome and 
similar products — are the great 
drawbacks to production. Obvious- 


ly, no possibility exists of forecasting 


today how successful we will be in 
increasing the ‘supply of _ these 
things. We are out scouring the 
world, every part of it that is open 
to us, for added supplies of these 
things. We are asking the rest of 


| the world to put its back into the 


job and, conceivably, there will 
be a great outpouring, perhaps to an 
extent such as the world has never 
known. before. 

The question that concerns me is 
whether we fully comprehend _ the 
tremendous development that we 
have gone through and which still 
faces us. It is this development that 
demonstrates how great our import 
needs are becoming. It wasn’t so 
long ago that we were a nation of 
only 120 to 125 million people. Now 


: 


| 


}we are 150,000,000. 


| plied all, or nearly all, 
j needed to serve our smaller popula- 


{for imports is staggering. 
| program that must not be allowed 
) to bog down. 
} most vital national importance that 


tes 
ran} 
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At one time 
jour fabulous domestic resources sup- 


that we 


} tion. But the number of our people 


jand their requirements have grown 
j enormously while many of our home 
{resources have 


shrunk materially. 
The total of our growing needs 
It is a 


It, therefore, is of the 


“American industry and our govern- 
ment recognize this essentiality and 


work for it, not by paying our 


| friends overseas with I.0.U.’s but 
} with the blue chips of goods that 
} will stimulate overseas production. 


If we are to do this we must ob- 


} serve three requirements: 


(a) Domestic shortages must not 
be sweated out of export. 
Government must also allo- 
cate exports and must so al- 
locate materials that our 
friends of the Free Nations 
abroad will have the utmost 
stimulus to supply us, to the 
fullest extent possible and in 
steadily increasing quantities, 
the many products needed 
for the arms and civilian pro- 
gram. 

Manufacturers, likewise, must 
maintain their normal flow 
of exports. 

Export executives and ex- 
porters have an equal obli- 
gation to do everything with- 
in their power and within 
their own organizations to 
maintain the fullest flow of 
business abroad. Keep trade 
in normal, accustomed chan- 
nels. Shun, in every way 
possible, the opportunistic 
and_ fly-by-nights. | Watch 
new customers carefully. In- 
sist, as best you can, on low 
resale prices abroad. 


Our necessities today represent 


such a sudden and dramatic change 


from our old ways that it will require 
the best combined brains and action 
by all of us to get over this new fact 
-— That we must import or die and 


that, to import, we must export, not 


dollars but goods. 


(This article is digested from an address 
made by Mr. Quisenberry before the Chi- 
cago World Trade Conference of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Indus- 


try and the Export Managers Club of Chi- | 


cago on February 28, IRE IIe,) 
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HOT ROLLED STRIP 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP 
WELDED TUBING 
TIN PLATE 


MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HA ymarket 1-0465 


2400 W. MADISON STREET 
LOO nA 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
AUTO BODY 

ROUND EDGING 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 


PIPE & TUBING 


UUCCTCQCUERUUTTETRELTETTOUTATSU ESTATES OA 


A. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


a Competent 


Engineering 
rganization 


Coates to Rendering 
Uber and Efficient 
Sehnical Seas 


ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 
PLANT LAYOUT & DESIGN 


BUILDINGS, STRUCTURES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


COST ESTIMATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION 

PRODUCT DESIGN 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 


ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
STRUCTURAL, METALLURGICAL 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


CE ntral 6-8442 


ALL SIGNS POINT TO 


CHICAGO 
ELECTRIC 


For 
ELECTRICAL POWER 


EQUIPMENT. 


© Rekuilt 


San\\\ 
wil) | 
AC MOTORS 


twa’) 
DC MOTORS 


CM) 


GENERATORS 


We carry large stocks 

of all types of guaran- CONVERTERS | 
teed rebuilt equipment. 

Units of every size and et 
description to fill your . 
requirements. COMPRESSORS 


PIN) 


ri 
Corts 


© New 


As stocking distributors 
for leading manufac- 
turers of _ electrical 
power equipment, we 
offer you a wide choice, 


local stocks and prompt 

delivery. K_controis | 
¢ Repair 

Our repair and=e re- 


building facilities are of 
the finest in the coun- 


try. When you need 
help to keep your 
plants running and pro- CANAL 
ducing be sure to call. 6-2900 


WD) CHICAGO Electuc Co. 
iT 4 


1318. W. CERMAK RD. 


CHICAGO 8, ILL- 


2 Tax Questions 
Close Corporation Owners 
Should Ask 


@ Ask your attorney how 
section 115 (g) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code helps 
your estate raise funds for 
death taxes — helps pre- 
serve your estate for your 
family. 

e@ Ask your Prudential man 
how life insurance helps you 
start now to provide the 
additional cash your business 
needs to meet this emer- 
gency. Ask him about a 
Prudential keyman insurance 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


WANTED! 


Men to Distribute 
Mutual Funds 
In the State of IIlinois 


There are now more than 900,000 
holders of Mutual Fund Shares. 
The Annual sales jumped from 
$50 million to $500 million since 
1941. 


Men selected must have suc- 
cessful business backgrounds and 
unimpeachable reputations, be fi- 
nancially responsible, and above 
all be willing to work. 


Former inyestment or sales ex- 
perience not a requisite. Wide ac- 
quaintance, both business and so- 
cial, is helpful. Position is per- 
manent, highly remunerative, and 
one of considerable professional 
dignity. 

Replies will be held confiden- 
tial. Write giving full details of 
qualifications in first letter, and 
interview will be arranged. 


Professional Associates 


677 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago II, III. 
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New Products 


Small Fry Bagpipe 

The Magnus Harmonica Corpo- 
ration, Newark 5, N.J., has intro- 
duced a miniature bagpipe about 
a quarter the size of the wheezy 
Scotch instrument and _ weighing 
only nine ounces. Although the in- 
strument looks much like the regu- 
lar bagpipe, its internal construc- 
tion has been simplified making it, 
according to Magnus, sweeter 
sounding and easier to play than 
the complicated Scotch pipes. Even 
a youngster can master the minia- 
ture bagpipe in a matter of minutes, 
according to the company. 


See-It-In-The-Dark Tape 

A luminescent packaging tape, 
especially designed for objects that 
must be identified in the dark, has 
been introduced by Century Coat- 
ing Company, Whitestone, Long 
Island, N.Y. The “glowing” tape 
has a fabric base with several coat- 
ings of a plastisol over the lumines- 
cent pigment. The tape is said to 
be tough, abrasion and chemical 
resistive, and flexible in hot and 
cold weather. 


C.0.D. Mailing Labels 

Companies sending out goods by 
C.O.D. can streamline the opera- 
tion, according to the Lang Equip- 
ment Sales Company, 325 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, by using the 
company’s new multiple-form C.O.D. 
labels. The labels come in quin- 
tuplicate strips with five labels and 
a receipt on each strip. The C.O.D. 
number and the shipper’s imprint 
can be typewritten on the labels; 
thus, they eliminate the use of post- 
office receipt books, rubber stamp- 
ing of packages, and writing cus- 
tomers, names and addresses on 
C.O.D.* tags. : 


Rapid Recorder 

An electronic device that reads 
test instruments at up to 50,000 
readings per second and_ records 
the readings on tape or punched 
cards ready for computation has 
been developed by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., 30 Memorial Drive, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The “Digital Reader,” 
which converts electrical signals di- 
rectly to digits thus obviating 


charts, is expected to eliminate the 
cumbersome human work involved 
in recording and computing from 
strain, pressure, acceleration and 
temperature gauges, pilot plant and 
other physical and contro] instru- 
ments used in research work. 


Tiny TV Amplifier 

The Radio Division of Bendix 
Aviation Corporation has developed 
a tiny electronic amplifier, weigh- 
ing only two ounces as compared 
to more than two pounds for con- 
ventional sizes, which the company 
believes may result in smaller and 
cheaper television sets. The _ sub- 
miniature amplifier probably will 
be first used in radar equipment, 
later in TV and industrial elec- 
tronic equipment. 


Card Table Holder 

If the card tables in your closet 
are forever falling down, you might 
try using the “Card Table Stable”, 
a bracing device that screws to the 
baseboard and has heavy rod arms. 
to hold three tables in place. The 
manufacturer is Downs and Com- 
pany, 1326 Greenleaf Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Topple Preventer 

Speaking of household nuisances, 
Givens and Company, 123 Lullabye 
Lane, Clarendon Hills, Ill., has a 
device to prevent glasses and cups 
from toppling off the dinner table. - 
It is a simple plastic disk base, five 
inches in diameter, which holds a 
glass in place with a suction cup 
in the center. The “Grip-Ette” is? 
designed especially for children, but 
has other obvious possibilities. 


Substitute Plate Finishes 

A new line of “metallic bronze” 
lacquer finishes, which use no dyes 
or bronze powders but which are 
claimed to simulate closely the ap- | 
pearance of gold, copper, brass and 
similar expensive platings, has been 
introduced for trade use by Na- 
tional Lacquer and Paint Company, 
7415 S. Green Street, Chicago 21. 
Designed for lamps, caskets, ash 
trays, book ends and the like, the 
finishes are said to be an “accept- 
able alternate” for actual plating. 
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LIGHT & HEAVY 


METAL STAMPINGS 


DIES—TOOLS—JIGS—-SPOT WELDING 
QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 
Your product manufactured on contract basis 
BUckingham 1-1215 
GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 

2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
METAL FABRICATORS 
STAMPINGS, PRESS BRAKE 


FORMING WELDING 
45922 N. Western Ave. Chicago 45, Ill. 
ARdmore 1-8333 


SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerless Grinding 


Screw Machines to 2 1/4” 
Assembly Drilling — Stampings 


NATION-BILT, 619 S. Tenth Ave. 


Maywood, III. Maywood 414 


-| SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
: Bar Capacity 1” to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondary Operations 
Gear and Sprocket Blanks 
MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


916 N. Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Chicago Phone: REgent 4-0820 


SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. 
4800 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 
SUB-CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


| Press Brake Forming up to 20 ft. 
Shearing, Rolling, Welding 3/8” plate and 
| lighter in all metals. 


Simple parts and complete assemblies. 
Light Structural Iron Work 


eee 
ASSEMBLY FACILITIES 


} 
| ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NATIONAL DRYER CORPORATION 
616 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Telephone: DE 2-0348 


nD 
2 WANTED: Subcontract on defense work by well 
_ equipped plant doing meta! stampings, spot and 
projection welding, tube bending, riveting, drill- 
ing, assembling; with toolroom facilities. 
LA GRANGE METAL PRODUCTS 
4125 Washington Blvd. 
Hillside, Illinois Hillside 2542 


OO 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 
412 S. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 
MOnroe 6-0434 


B. &S. Automatic 
Capacity 1/16 to 1% 
Second Operation and Assembly 


nm 
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_ SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED 


The firms on this and the following two pages have facilities available for subcontract defense work. 


Specialists in Glass Processing 


Subcontract Defense Work Wanted 


Our experience in precision glass processing for gun 
sights and bomb sights qualifies us to assume an im- 
portant role in any current Government requirements. 


Dial and Instrument Covers. 
Set up for large production runs. 


Tempered and low reflecting surface glass for 
instrument covers. 


DEARBORN GLASS COMPANY 


2400 WEST 21ST STREET CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
Plants in Chicago and Jermyn, Pa. 


Dependability In Service 
and Plating for 75 Years 


Nickel Brass Tin Lead Zine Copper Cadmium 
Oxidizing — Burnishing — Deburring and Acid Dipping 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING CO. 


1901 to 1919 Fulton St. Phone SEeley 3-0102 
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WANTED 


2207 No. Crawford Avenue 


COPPER BRAZING 
SILVER SOLDERING 
BRIGHT ANNEALING 


ALUMINUM BRAZING 
Chicago’s Largest & Most Complete 
Commercial Facilities 

Furnace & Induction Equipment 


Modern Metal Joining for COST REDUCTION 
and QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 


SALKOVER 


METAL PROCESSING OF ILL., INC. 


VAnBuren 6-0208 


4209 W. LAKE ST. 


STAMPINGS AND 
FIRST-OPERATION BLANKS 


Contact us for steel and facilities 
available. 
Columbia Stamping Corporation 


1375-83 N. Northbranch St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois Michigan 2-8900 


MACHINE SHOP FACILITIES 
for SUB-CONTRACT WORK 
Light manufacturing, Stamping, Screw 
Machine Products — Specialists in 
Mechanical and Electrical Devices and 
Scientific Instruments. 

ACME MODEL WORKS 
200 No. Jefferson ANdover 3-3834 


By Manufacturer of Paints and Varnishes 


DEFENSE WORK 


OR 


SUB-CONTRACTS 


TO GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Daily Paint Output — 3,000 Gallons 
Daily Varnish Output — 4,000 Gallons 


GREAT LAKES VARNISH WORKS, INC. 


Phones: SPaulding 2-1240-41-42-43 


» Large 


Chicago 39, Illinois 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 


| plugs and squeeze the heavy liquid! 


| resilient 
| reduces further wear to a minimum, , 


| divvy up the work. 


| II, but few were successful. Internal 


| few successful pools were directed by 


ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC 


744 No. Ada St. | MOnroe 6-1688 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
e METAL STAMPING | 
¢ TOOLS & DIES 
© MACHINISTS 
e GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 
Chicago, Ill. 


6000 SQUARE FEET AVAILABLE 
FOR LIGHT ASSEMBLY WORK & PACKAGING 
No Labor Problem—Expandable to 50 employees 
Spray Booth—Gas_  Kiln—Conveyors— 
Electric Sawing & Drilling Equipment—Extra 
large receiving and shipping facilities. 

Full time and space for sub-contract work 
ELSTU LAMP MFG. CO. 
2756 So. Trumbull Ave. CLiffside 4-1221 


Available for Subcontracting 


ELECTRONIC 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 
Experienced line —- Machine Shop 
Government or Commercial Specs 
NUCLEAR INSTRUMENT AND 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
223 W. Erie St. DElaware 7-3061 


DEFENSE ORDERS 
SUB-CONTRACT WANTED 
In Electronic RF and Audio 
Equipment and Allied Fields 


FORD-FENSKE, INC. 


1853 W. North Ave. ARmitage 6-2727 


+ €S. 


| actually doing now to help small 
| storm? 


_ lending an occasional hand in lining 


ee 
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They are guaranteed to be light-fast 
and non-fading. 


Ring Job In A Tube 
Multiple Products Corporation, 
475 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17, N.Y,,, 


| has a new chemical compound, to) 
| a“ : . 
| reduce oil pumping and piston slap) 


and increase compression in auto) 
engines having excessive clearance? 
between cylinder walls, pistons and! 
rings. To apply, you remove spark: 


compound on the top of each pis- - 
ton. It is said to form a pliable,, 
and effective seal which; 


is absolutely harmless to any en-- 
gine, lubricates like graphite, and. 
is effective for 10,000 miles under ' 
normal use. 


Small Business 


(Continued from page 20) 


Several pools 
were organized during World War 


bickering usually split up the pooi 
before much was accomplished. The 


a single individual who had _ the 
group’s interest at heart as much as 
that of his own company. The “York 
Plan” was one of these rare success- 


What, if anything, are federal of- 
ficials who are pushing .these plans 


businessmen weather the gathering 


Principally two things: They are 
up scarce materials and pointing out 
the direction in which businessmen 
interested in getting defense work 
should proceed. 

Materials assistance is extended 
almost solely to companies suffering 
“undue hardship” from material 
conservation orders. This kind of 
help is provided by the NPA’s spe- 
cial assistance section, headed by 
P. A. Bennett, who is quartered in 
the Commerce Department. 

Unfortunately, most small con- 
cerns being pinched by government 
orders are meant to be parted from 
crucial materials so the materials 
will be available for defense. 

More promising, in the long run, 
is the government’s effort to steer 
small businessmen in the direction 
of defense work. 


First, the government tells small 
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| businessmen to decide for themselves 
jwhat they can make that the gov- 
ernment is actually buying.* As one 
federal official puts it, ‘No one 
icould possibly know better than 
they what they’re able to make.” 
}He adds that firms can find out 
jwhat the government is actually 
buying by scanning the Commerce 

Department daily “Synopsis of Pro- 
icurement Information.” 

The department does not mail 
these lists to individual firms, but 
does make them available at field 
offices and over 5,000 local business 
and civic institutions—banks, cham- 
bers of commerce and the _ like. 
These institutions, in turn, make 
them available to anyone who wishes 
to see them. The lists show what 
the government wants to buy, how 
tmuch of it, to whom bids are to be 


; 


‘sent and when they are to be opened. | 
| (In Chicago the lists may be referred | 
to at the Chicago Association of | 


|Commerce and Industry, 1 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago.) 

| These lists are only useful, how- 
ever, when the government adver- 
}tises bids. And most 
business is placed by direct nego- 
) Hation. 
. 
| 
: 


to follow another procedure. Essen- 
tially it’s a matter of making them- 


selves known to procurement officers | 


j}who buy what they are able to 
| make. 


Source Of Information 


Small firms can find out who 
these procurement officers are by 
writing to the Central Military Pro- 
curement Information Office, Penta- 
gon Building, Washington 25, D. C., 


things: a list of the products it can 
make, and the location of its plants, 
the kinds and capacities of its ma- 
chines, available labor and _ skills, 
financial resources, past experience, 
if. any, in filling government con- 
tracts or subcontracts. 


CO 


Once a small businessman gets in 
‘the habit of scanning daily procure- 
‘ment lists and has made 

known to his local procurement of- 
ficers, he’s lined up as well as pos- 
sible for prime contract work. 

But small businessmen have a 


*For more detailed information of this 
nature, see “Selling The Federal Market” 
(Commerce, April, 1950), and “If You 
Want Subcontract Work” (Commerce, 
February, 1951.) 


government | 


Firms wanting to keep in- | 
formed on negotiated contracts have | 


and supplying that office with two | 


himself | 


AVAILABLE FOR 


DEFENSE WORK 


Two Modern AAAI Plants with World War II Experience 


We have a fully manned organization 
with the experience and know-how of 
handling government projects during 
World War II. Our defense products in- 
cluded compressed gas valves and equip- 
ment, welding and cutting apparatus, 
artillery fuses, various Air Force valves 
and fittings, galley and kitchen equip- 
ment, ice cream freezers and soda foun- 
tains. Army-Navy “E” Award with three 
stars. Descriptive literature of standard 
products, defense products and plant 
facilities available on request. 


eee 


Bo. Chicago Plant has 256,440 
sq. ft. of ultramodern manufacturing 
space devoted to mass production. High 
speed machine tools and testing equip- 
ment for parts and assemblies of brass, 
aluminum and other metals. About 900 
employees. 


The Michigan Plant at Grand Haven 
has 191,000 sq. ft. of expertly planned 
floor space for fabricating and handling 
large sheet metal and cabinet work. 


About 300 employees. So 4 


1B ASTIAN-BLESSING=""™ 


4201 W. PETERSON AVE. 


CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


MUlberry 5-1121 


— DEFENSE WELDING — 


SPOT, SEAM, BUTT, FLASH, PROJECTION 
ARC, HELIARC, ACETYLENE 


Facilities Available for 


Army Ordnance, USN and USAF aircraft specifications. 


Large Capacity — Experience Since 1927 


LESLIE WELDING CO., 


2943 W. Carroll Ave. 


CHICAGO 12 @ Call NEvada 8-7030 
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FILTERED DAYLIGHT for PEAK PRODUCTION! 


BLUE RIDGE J BLUE RIDGE J 


tensed KKLO GLASS 


CHECKS SOLAR HEAT 
Reduces Sun-Glare 
AKLO GLASS Protects your Payroll Dol- 


lars . . . With better light, better sight, 
better production in plant and office. 
AKLO absorbs solar heat keeps 
interiors cooler . lessens Air Con- 
ditioning needs! It’s today’s miracle 
blue-green glass . . . for Top Effi- 


and Peak Production! 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


PHONE MOnroe 6-9800 


ciency 


COMPANY 


900 W. Cermak @ Chicago 8, Ill. 
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much. better bet than prime  con- 
tracting, government officials con- 
tend. This is subcontracting—help- 
ing a bigger firm fill its prime con- 
tract by making a part for that 
firm, like metal eyelets for tents.5 
The smaller the firm, the more prac- 
tical is subcontracting. 

Small businessmen can hunt down 
big companies who have received 
prime contract from the government 
by scanning another Commerce De- 
partment list, the weekly “Synopsis 
of Contract Award Information,” 
also available at local chambers of 
commerce, banks, department of: 
commerce field offices and_ similar 
business and civic institutions. The 
“award” lists show what companies 
received non-classified government 
contracts the previous week, the 
addresses of these firms and what 
they are to make for the government.; 
(This list is available from the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry.) 

From then on, say government 
officials, it’s up to the small busi- 
nessman to prove himself enterpris- 
ing enough to convince the prime 
contractor it would be advantageous 
to farm out this particular piece to 
him. 


“Five Percenters” 


Finally, the question of “five per- 
centers.” ‘“That’s an expense few, 
small firms can afford and a need-- 
less one at that, if they follow our: 
advice,” declares one government of- - 
ficial. He adds that firms which 
feel they should hire five percenters s 
should steer clear of agents peddling; 
so-called “influence.” The only basis; 
on which representatives should be: 
hired, this official. says, is for un-- 


home office informed of the current t 
procurement picture. 

Should the small businessman i 
make a trip to Washington? 

“Not unless his problem is so) 
complex that only a policy decision: 
by headquarters will solve it,” this: 
official replies. He points out that 
most military buying today is done» 
outside of Washington, in such ma-- 
jor procuring offices as the one’ 
maintained by the Air Force at the 
Wright-Patterson base near Dayton, 
Ohio. 

a he wants to come to Washing- 

’ this official adds, “he might do 


hebier Juste to come to see the Chery 
Blossoms.” 
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and a Russian 
sentry were standing guard at a German 


An American sentry 
zonal border. The American looked at 
his watch and said — “Only 15 minutes 
until I’m relieved. Thank God!” 


The Russian said — “In a quarter of 
an hour I'll be relieved, too. Thank 
Stalin!” 


The American somewhat startled said 
— “That’s a funny thing to say. What 
would you say if Stalin was dead?” 

“Thank God!” replied the Russian. 


* * * 


The tourist from the North wanted 
to be sure it was safe to go swimming 
in the Florida waters and inquired of a 
native Floridian if there was any danger 
from alligators. 

“Oh, no,” the native assured him. 

After swimming out some distance the 
tourist called back: “Are you sure there 
aren't any alligators here?” 

“Of course,” the Floridian shouted back. 
“They never come around here. They’re 
afraid of the sharks.” 


* * * 


Mother: “What did Mama’s little baby 
learn at school today?” 
Sonny: “I learned two fellows not to 


2” 


call me ‘mama’s little baby’. 


* * * 


A business executive stopped his car 
each morning as he passed a state institu- 
tion. In the yard one of the inmates was 
continually going through the motions of 
winding up and pitching an imaginary 
ball. 

Finally one of his friends asked, “Why 
do you stop each morning and watch that 
unfortunate fellow go through his act?” 

‘Well,’ he answered, “if things go the 
way they are, I'll be there someday catch- 
ing for that guy and [ want to get onto 
his curves.” 


He was making his first ocean voyage 
and was in his cabin, groaning with sea 
sickness. 

“Shall I send you 
the steward asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “Just throw it 
overboard and save me the trouble.” 


some dinner, sir?” 
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A British Bishop was considerably up- 
set recently when he received this note 
from the vicar of a village in his diocese: 

“My Lord — I regret to inform you of 
the death of my wife. Can you possibly 
send me a substitute for the weekend?” 


* * * 


While driving about the business sec- 
tion one morning, a truck driver at- 
tempted to edge past a woman driver who 
seemed uncertain whether to park or 
proceed. Suddenly, her mind made up, 
she clashed gears and crashed backwards 
into his fender. 

Flushed and exasperated, she stumbled 
from her car. “You knew darned well 
I was going to do something stupid,” she 
screamed at the dazed trucker. “Why 
didn’t you wait and see what it was?” 


* * * 


To the blonde dancer who had just 
finished her act in the floor show the 
rich young man said sadly, deploringly: 
“Tell me, why do you, a beautiful, 
talented — and apparently educated girl 
— dance in a sordid joint like this?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, just as 
sadly, “unless I meet a great many more 
prominent young men here than I did 
when I was a public librarian.” 


The clergyman was preparing his se 
mon and his little daughter was wate! 
ing him. 

“Daddy,” she asked, “does God tell ya 


what to say?” 
“Of course, child,” the father answere’ 


“Why do you ask?” 

“Oh,” said the little girl, “then why © 

you scratch some of it out?” 
* * * 


“Jack, dear,’ said the bride, “let 1 
try to make the people believe we've bee 
married a long time.” a 

“All right, honey, ‘but do you thiri 
you can carry both suitcases?” 

* * * 


Multimillionaire: “I attribute my gre: 
success and wealth wholly to my _ wife: 

Reporter: “Oh, I see. Her loyal hel: 
her faith in you—” 

M: “Not at all. I was simply curious | 
know if there was any income she couldn 
live beyond.” 

¥* * * 


Doctor (after examining patient): 
don’t like the looks of your husban: 
Mrs. Adamson.” 

Mrs. Adamson: “I don’t either, Docta 
but he’s so kind to the children.” 


* * * 


Army paratroopers were practicing the 
jumps in a backwoods region. A par 
chutist started to come down on a fiel: 
near where lived an old mountaineer ar. 
15 children. One of the youngsters s 
the parachute floating down with a mai 
attached to it, and he ran into the hou 
yelling — “Bring your shotgun, papp 
— the darn stork is bringin’ ‘em ft © 
grown now!” if 

* * * 


A little boy was saying his bedti 
prayers in a low voice. 

“I can’t hear you, dear,” whispered 
mother. 

“I wasn’t talking to you,’ 
reply. 


was the fir 


“But, Darling, if the United States government doesn’t differentiate be- 


tween essential and non-essential spending, what can you expect from little 
me?” 


See 


